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MONDAY, MAY 16, 1960 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:20 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D, Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Cooley, Poage, Grant, Gathings, Aber- 
nethy, Albert, Thompson, Jones of Missouri, Hagen, Matthews, Coad, 
Breeding, Hogan, Levering, Hoeven, McIntire, Dixon, Teague of 
California, Quie, Pirnie, and Latta. 

Also present: Christine S. Gallagher, clerk; Hyde H. Murray, as- 
sistant clerk; John J. Heimburger, counsel; and Francis M. LeMay, 
consultant. 

The CuarMan. The committee will please be in order. 


We have before us this morning H.R. 10876, which I introduced, 
and H.R. 10974, introduced by Dr. Dixon of Utah. 
(H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974 follow :) 


[H.R. 10876, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To amend section 22 (relating to the endowment and support of colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts) of the Act of June 29, 1935, to increase the authorized 
appropriation for resident teaching grants to land-grant institutions 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That section 22 of the Act of June 29, 1935, 

as amended (7 U.S.C. 329), is amended to read as follows: ¥ 

“Sec. 22. In order to provide for the more complete endowment and support 
of the colleges in the several States and Puerto Rico entitled to the benefits of 
the Act entitled ‘An Act donating public lands to the several States and Terri- 
tories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,’ approved July 2, 1862, as amended and supplemented (7 U.S.C. 301-328), 
there are hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the following amounts: 

“(a) For the first fiscal year beginning after the date of enactment of this 
Act, and for each fiscal year thereafter, $7,650,000; and 

“(b) For the first fiscal year beginning after the date of enactment of this 
Act, and for each fiscal year thereafter, $4,300,000. 

“The sums appropriated in pursuance of paragraph (a) shall be paid annu- 
ally to the several States and Puerto Rico in equal shares. The sums appro- 
priated in pursuance of paragraph (b) shall be in addition to sums appropriated 
in pursuance of paragraph (a) and shall be allotted and paid annually to each 
of the several States and Puerto Rico in the proportion to which the total popu- 
lation of each State and Puerto Rico bears to the total population of all the 
States and Puerto Rico as determined by the last preceding decennial census. 
Sums appropriated in pursuance of this section shall be in addition to sums 
appropriated or authorized under such Act of July 2, 1862, as amended and sup- 
plemented, and shall be applied only for the purposes of the colleges defined in 
such Act, as amended and supplemented. The provisions of law applicable to 


the use and payment of sums under the Act entitled ‘An Act to apply a portion 


1 
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of the proceeds of the public lands to the more complete endowment and Support 
of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts establisheg 
under the provisions of an Act of Congress approved July 2, 1862,’ approveg 
August 30, 1890, as amended and supplemented, shall apply to the use and pay- 
ment of sums appropriated in pursuance of this section.” 


[H.R. 10974, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 22 (relating to the endowment and support of colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts) of the Act of June 29, 1935, to increase the authorized 
appropriation for resident teaching grants to land-grant institutions 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 


1935, as amended June 12, 1952 (Public Law 390, Eighty-second Congress), be 


further amended as to section 22, to read as follows: 


“Sec, 22. In order to provide for the more complete endowment and support | 


of the colleges in the several States and Puerto Rico entitled to the benefits 
of the Act entitled ‘An Act donating public lands to the several States and Ter- 
ritories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the me 
chanic acts,’ approved July 2, 1862, as amended and supplemented (U.S.C., title 
7, secs. 301-328; Supp. VII, sec. 304), there are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the following amounts: 

“(a) For the fiscal year beginning after the date of enactment of this Act, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter, $7,650,000 ; and \ 

“(b) For the first fiscal year following the date of enactment of this Act, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter, $4,300,000. 

“The sums appropriated in pursuance of paragraph (a) shall be paid an- 
nually to the several States and Puerto Rico in equal shares. The sums appro- 
priated in pursuance of paragraph (b) shall be in addition to sums appropriated 
in pursuance of paragraph (a) and shall be allotted and paid annually to each 
of the several States and Puerto Rico in the proportion to which the total 
population of each State and Puerto Rico bears to the total population of all the 
States and Puerto Rico as determined by the last preceding decennial census, 
Sums appropriated in pursuance of this section shall be in addition to sums 
appropriated or authorized under such Act of July 2, 1862, as amended and | 
supplemented and shall be applied only for the purposes of the colleges de 
fined in such Act, as amended and supplemented. The provisions of law ap- 
plicable to the use and payment of sums under the Act entitled ‘An Act to apply 
a portion of the proceeds of the public lands to the more complete endowment 
and support of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
established under the provisions of an Act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, 
approved August 30, 1890, as amended and supplemented, shall apply to the use | 
and payment of sums appropriated in pursuance of this section.” 


The Cuarrman. The first witness I will call is Mr. Thackrey, execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities. 

Will you come forward, please, Mr. Thackrey? We shall be de- 
lighted to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL I. THACKREY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, | 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE 


UNIVERSITIES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Tuackrey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Russell I. Thackrey, and I am executive secretary of the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, | 
which consists of 70 member colleges and universities, in all of the | 
States and Puerto Rico, of which 69 are land-grant institutions. . 
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My role here this morning is chiefly to answer questions, as we 
would like to have our testimony presented by two men, Chancellor 
John T. Caldwell, of North Carolina State College, who is chairman 
of the legislative committee of our association, and also former presi- 
dent of the University of Arkansas, and Dean Floyd Andre, of the 
College of Agriculture, Iowa State University, at Ames, Iowa. ; 

With your permission, I should like to have them present their 
statements. 

The CHarrMan. Very well. 

Dr. Caldwell, we will be very glad to hear from you now, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN T. CALDWELL, CHANCELLOR, NORTH CARO- 
LINA STATE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N.C., AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND- 
GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES; ACCOMPANIED BY 
DEAN FLOYD ANDRE, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, IOWA STATE 
UNIVERSITY, AMES, IOWA 


Mr. Catpwetit. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is John T. Caldwell and I am chancellor of the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering at Raleigh. I appear 
before you in that capacity and as chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities. This organization consists of 70 members, 68 of which 
are land-grant institutions, located in all the 50 States and Puerto 
Rico. 

The bill before you has a very simple objective: To increase the 
support by the Federal Government of college teaching in the national 
system of land-grant colleges and universities, which was founded by 
Federal action and has for nearly a century carried on national func- 
tions while under the control and direction of duly established State 
authorities. There is general agreement among all college and uni- 
versity officials that funds for faculty salaries are the most critical 
need of our colleges and universities at the present time. The land- 
grant institutions have been receiving direct Federal appropriations 
for teaching purposes since the passage of the second Morrill Act in 
1890. These funds have not been increased since 1935. What we are 
proposing is an increase simply to bring them up to the same standard, 
in terms of the formula on which they are appropriated, as they were 
25 years ago. This would still leave the proportion of Federal funds 
involved far, far less than it was 25 years ago. 

The national system of land-grant colleges and universities was 
established by the passage of the first Morrill Act in 1862. Under this 
act each State was offered grants of Federal land proportionate to its 
membership in Congress, the land to be sold and the proceeds invested 
asa permanent endowment fund for the support of teaching in at least 
one college in each State. This college was to emphasize “agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, and subjects related thereto” and to include military 
tactics in its course offering. The act provided that “other scientific 
and classical subjects should not be excluded” and said that the great 
objective was the “liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.” 
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It was apparently the intention of the Congress at the time of the | 
passage of the first Morrill Act that the income from the national] we 
endowment would fully support instruction in these colleges. The | pr 
States were required to furnish the buildings and equipment, or geg _—se 
that they were furnished. Control over the methods of instructig au 
et cetera, was reserved entirely to the States. | to 

As time passed it became clear that the income from the land-endoy. | ser 
ment would not support the instructional program of the colleges jf | off 
they were to meet the needs of the young people of their States anq 
of the Nation. Thus State support for instruction, as well as for ust 
buildings and equipment, became an increasingly important factor,| 19% 

In 1890 the Congress recognized that Federal instructional suppor, eq! 
from the land-endowment investment was far short of what had fen 
contemplated, and passed the second Morrill Act, providing dire | Of 
annual grants to the colleges for instruction in “agriculture, the me) im 
chanic arts, and subjects related thereto.” This act was passed unanj. | are 
mously in both Houses of the Congress. In 1907 it was amended and Th 
increased, and constitutes a permanent annual appropriation act jn Pel 
the amount of $2,550,000, representing $50,000 to each State and ash 
Puerto Rico for use in supporting instruction in the land-grant insti-| gre 


tutions of those States. ; em 
In 1935, during the emergency of the depression, the Congress in-| _| 
cluded in the Bankhead-Jones Act, as authored by this committee, a ] 


provision which granted an additional $20,000 to each State for teach-| of 
ing purposes in its land-grant institutions, and an additional amount : 
which is distributed to each State on the basis of population. The} use 
total of funds authorized under this title of the Bankhead-Jones Act} art 
is now $2,501,500, of which $1 million is distributed on the basis of} _ 
$20,000 to each of the 50 States; and the remainder on a population} Col 
basis. Puerto Rico is not included in this act, and we propose that| str 
it be included as the act is amended. nee 
That higher education now faces another emergency, Mr. Chairman, of 
is too well known to need elaboration here. What we propose isnot wel 
a far-reaching or all-embracing measure. It involves no change what-| to! 
ever in long-established principles of State and Federal relationships, ter! 
It will be available for the advanced education of all segments of| 8 1 
the population in all the States. mat 
It involves none of the controversial problems of all kinds that arise in | 
whenever Federal aid to higher education is discussed. The justifica- gro 
tion of it is simple. Since 1935 we have had an inflation of 100 per. anu 
cent. Between 1935 and 1959 the population of the United State, 1 
upon which a section of the apportionment of land-grant funds is) tion 
based, has increased 40 percent. oft Tea 
The present total of annual appropriations to land-grant institu- T 





tions for teaching purposes from the Morrill Act of 1890 as amended, all 
and the Bankhead-Jones Act, is $5,051,500. Stat 
That is from the two acts. hig! 
We propose that this be increased by applying the 40 percent of a 
population increase factor, and then applying the 100 percent infla-_ thar 
tionary factor. Something more than this is involved since we also! But 
propose to include Puerto Rico on an equal basis with other institt- | T 
tions, which requires an additional sum to bring it first up to the/ ote 


present basis of other institutions and then to make the increase pro 
vided, including an allowance for Puerto Rico, on a population basis 
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Since the second Morrill Act of 1890 is a permanent appropriation 
we would prefer not to disturb it, Mr. Chairman. Therefore we have 
proposed that the full amount of the increase justified be applied to 
section 22 of the Bankhead-Jones Act. This would increase the 
authorization under that act, which is now $2,501,500, by $9,448,500, 
to a total of $11,950,000. Please keep in mind that this figure repre- 
sents the justifiable increases as applied to both acts, though it is 
offered as an amendment to only one of them. 

I have said this is a modest proposal, Mr. Chairman. Had we 
used the increase in enrollment in the land-grand institutions since 
1935 as a basis, which several of our members suggested as being 
equitable, the increase requested would be several times as large. 
Enrollments in the land-grant institutions were about 190,000 in 1935. 
Of these only 15,000 were in the advanced and highly expensive and 
important category of graduate students. Currently the enrollments 
are approximately 650,000, of which 75,000 are graduate students. 
Thus there is a 340-percent increase in total enrollment and a 500- 

reent increase in graduate enrollment. As opposed to this we have 
asked only for the 40 precent increase factor based on population 
growth. An increase of at least $30 million would be justified on an 
enrollment basis. 

What are the funds used for ? 

Mr. Chairman, land-grant teaching funds are available for support 
of instruction in a wide range of basic and applied subjects related 
to agriculture and engineering. The only limitation placed on their 
use is that they be expended for teaching in “agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, and subjects related thereto.” 

Fortunately, the interpretation of this language has been broad, as 
Congress clearly intended it to be, and has permitted support of in- 
struction in accordance with the changing scientific atid technical 
needs of our society. Thus instruction is supported in the basic fields 
of physical science such as chemistry, physics, and metallurgy, as 
“a as in all the fields of engineering which are based on the applica- 
tion of these subjects. They may be used in botany, zoology, bac- 
teriology, and entomology—the sciences basic to agriculture, as well 
as in the applied fields of agriculture itself. They may be used for 
mathematics, essential in all scientific fields, and for basic instruction 
in English. They may also be used for support of the important and 
growing field of veterinary medicine, so basic both to human and 
animal health. 

To give you some idea of the importance of the land-grant institu- 
tions in our scientific and technological civilization, Mr. Chairman, 
et me quote a few figures: 

The 68 land-grant institutions constitute fewer than 5 percent of 
all the institutions of higher education of all kinds in the United 
States—and at the last count, we have about 2,011 institutions beyond 
high school, that is the 3-year and 4-year institutions, but 5 percent 
of all of the institutions of higher education in number, enroll more 
than 21 percent of all the students in 4-year colleges and universities. 
But their significance is out of all proportion to their enrollment. 

They train 100 percent of all those who receive doctors’ degrees in 
agriculture—the highest level of training—and more than 80 percent 
of all those getting bachelor’s degrees in that field. 


56201—60 9 
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In the basic biological sciences, they grant 56 percent of all doctor’s ] 
degrees—the level of training required for research, and over 50 per. | me 
cent at the master’s degree level, required for secondary teaching jn tio 
this important field. Ninety-five percent of all entomologists in this 
country, the men and women who deal with our insect pests, get the 
their first degrees at land-grant institutions, as do 55 percent of al] sor 
people who start out in bacteriology and its related fields So essential | gr 
in both agriculture and in the health sciences. About 37 percent of ] 
all students who later go into medicine, veterinary medicine, and the 
dentistry get their first degrees at land-grant institutions. 1 

You know of the importance of mathematics in today’s world, sive 
Thirty percent of all those who get master’s degrees in mathematics eve 
in the United States—the level required for secondary school teach- | } 
ing—get these degrees at land-grant institutions; while at the doe- | Ho 
toral level required for high level research and college teaching the 1 
figure is more than 39 percent. aie 

In the related field of statistics, the land-grant institutions grant effe 
48 percent of all first degrees and nearly 60 percent of all doctoral I 
degrees. : a lish 

In engineering, Mr, Chairman, 41 percent of all engineers receiving | [jy 


their first degrees in the United States come from our institutions; 


while at the doctor’s degree level the figure is nearly 53 percent. aa 
And 72 percent of all the forestry students in the country get their | the 
degrees in the land-grant group. | The 
To turn to the basic physical sciences: The land-grant institutions | hav 
give 42 percent of all doctoral degrees in all fields, including 36 per- a 
cent of all physicists, 40 percent of all chemists, and 73 percent of all 
geologists. A 
There is another very important area which I must mention, Mr. of 1 
Chairman, because it was part of the basic philosophy of the Land- | on 
( 


Grant Act, and that is military science and tactics. 
The authors of the Land-Grant Act felt that a college education  Y& 


for men should include preparation to serve the country in time of na- = 
tional emergency. Although there was no formal way in which this 
cri 


training could lead to formal] status in the Armed Forces prior to the 
passage of the National Defense Act of 1920 which founded the | “!™ 
ROTC program, the records show that at least 100,000 men who had and 
military training in land-grant institutions served in World WarI, S*@ 
and that 30,000 of them became officers. These are partial figures 


only. to g 
Between World War I and World War I, the land-grant institu- pub 
tions furnished annually from 50 to 70 percent of all young menre- = °PP 
ceiving commissions via the Reserve Officers Training Corps pro- | M4) 
gram. General Marshall is authority for the statement that mobiliza- tech 
tion in World War II would have been delayed at least 6 months om 
: 


without the availability of these men. 
President Eisenhower, while Chief of Staff of the Army, madea "Pt 
similar observation. Since World War II there has been a vast ex- Man 


pansion of the number of colleges and universities offering military of Ah 
training: But the land-grant institutions, at a conservative estimate, | = +* 
still furnish substantially more than a third of all regular and reserve | 7 


officers not supplied by the military academies. 
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My point is that the land-grant institutions have, in every field, 
met the fondest hopes of the founders of the system in their contribu- 
tion to the national strength in whatever way it may be described. 

1 do not wish to bore you with quotations, Mr. Chairman, but when 
they come from outside and neutral sources they may have a value 
somewhat greater than the words of one long committed to the land- 
grant movement, ascertainly lam. _ 
~ In 1930 a comprehensive U.S. Office of Education survey reached 
the conclusion that— 

The Morrill Act * * * provided for the establishment of the most comprehen- 
sive system of scientific, technical, and practical higher education the world has 
ever known. 

Nearly 20 years later, in 1949, the task force report of the first 
Hoover Commission said: 

The general support for resident instruction in the land-grant colleges, ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Office of Education, is sometimes referred to as the most 
effective grant-in-aid ever made by the Federal Government. 

Four years later, in 1953 the National Manpower Council, estab- 
lished by President Eisenhower while he was president of Columbia 
University, reached this conclusion : 

The most important single governmental step in connection with the training 
of scientific and professional personnel was the Morrill Act of 1862, which laid 
the basis for the country’s extensive State college and university system * * *. 
The State universities and land-grant colleges have provided low-cost education, 
have contributed to the supply of specialized manpower, and have stimulated 
by their example the development of other scientific, technological, and gradu- 
ate schools. 

Another quotation I like, Mr. Chairman, is from Mr. John Cowles, 
of Minneapolis, a newspaper publisher who is a graduate of Harvard 
University, and who told an audience a few years ago that unless the 
land-grant institutions are enabled to meet their responsibilities in the 
years ahead, the chances of survival of this Nation as an enlightened 
democracy are dim indeed. 

It is well known that our colleges and universities are facing a 
critical period in the years immediately ahead. This has come about 
simply because we have far more young people than we used to have, 
and that the necessity for them having advanced education has sub- 
stantially increased in our highly complex society. Thus we have an 
increase both in numbers of young people and in numbers desiring 
to go to college. Great as the contributions of all other institutions, 
public and private, will be to solving this problem which is also an 
opportunity: The land-grant institutions will be called on to play : 
major role. This is particularly true in the highly skilled scientific, 
technical, and professional fields. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said at the beginning, I believe that legislation 
before you represents a rather modest request to bring the legislation 
up to date in terms of 1960. We are grateful to Mr. Cooley, the chair- 
man of this great committee, and to Mr. Dixon, former president 
of one of our fine institutions, for introducing it. 

And we are grateful to each of you for your kind attention to 
our case. 

I have with me a list of the land-grant institutions, together with 
a brief explanation of the method of arriving at the figures in the 
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bill, which with your permission I would like to place in the record 
with the full text of my statement. 

If there are any questions, we will be glad to attempt to answer 
them. 

The Cuatrrman. We thank you very much for your appearance here 
this morning, and for the splendid statement supporting the legis- 
lation which we are now considering. 

The documents you have referred to will be incorporated in the 
record at this point. 

(The documents entitled, “Higher Education,” “Members of the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities,” and “Explanation of Proposed Legislation,” follow :) 


{Article from Higher Education for November 1959] 


> 


THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1862-1962—AN AMERICAN 
INSTITUTION 


(By Russell I. Thackrey and Jay Richter *) 


Nearly a century ago the Federal Government inaugurated a dramatic revolu- 
tion in higher education in the United States through the passage of the Land- 
Grant Act. Better known as the Morrill Act for its author, Representative 
(later Senator) Justin Smith Morrill, of Vermont, the act was signed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln on July 2, 1862. It offered to endow at least one college in each 
State to serve the interests of the vast majority of the people—interests not then 
being served by the existing colleges. 

In 1953 the National Manpower Council described this act of 1862 as “The 
most important single governmental step in connection with the training of 
scientific and professional personel * * * which laid the basis for the country’s 
extensive State college and university system.” A task force report of the Hoover 
Commission in 1949 described it as “the most effective grant-in-aid ever made by 
the Federal Government.” 

THE ORIGINAL CONCEPT 


The Land-Grant Act of 1862 was not the first grant of land made by the 
Federal Government in support of education or of higher education. The con- 
cept of national responsibility for education antedates the Constitution itself, 
as witness the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. But the act had several unique 
characteristics that remain vitally important today as we again find ourselves 
in need of dramatic action to solve pressing problems in higher education. 

Briefly, what was the Land-Grant Act? 

It was an offer to give each State which accepted its provisions 30,000 acres 
of land, or land scrip, for each Member of Congress from that State—to be sold 
to provide a permanent endowment for at least one college. The act includes 
these salient features: 

(1) It established a classical pattern of Federal support for instruction, with- 
out Federal control. While the law specified the type of instrutcion that was 
to be stressed, the subject matter was not limited and was to be taught “in such 
manner as the legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe.” The 
designation of institutions to be supported was left to each State. And, in direct 
opposition to a presently popular trend of thought, endowment revenues were 
to go solely for instruction; it was up to the States to pledge that buildings and 


1 Mr. Thackrey has been executive secretary-treasurer of the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities since 1947. A former journalist, professor of 
journalism, and college dean, he was first secretary of the National 4-H Club Foundation 
during its organization period. He serves as a member of and consultant to various 
groups dealing with problems of higher education on the national and international scene. 
He has held faculty appointments at Kansas State College, his alma mater, and the 
University of Minnesota, and he has received honorary doctoral degrees from the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire and the University of Maine. 

Mr. Richter, who is director of the centennial office of the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, has been a reporter, editor, and feature writer 
since his graduation from the University of Minnesota. He has served in the Federal 
Government on several economic missions abroad and, since 1947, has been engaged in 
conducting a Washington bureau which provides editorial services to magazine and news 
papers with emphasis on reporting and interpreting in the field of agriculture. 
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other facilities were provided. The authors did not suffer from the fear that 
“Federal aid to instruction leads to Federal control.” j 

(2) Although the Land-Grant Act required that the “people’s colleges’ have 
as their principal object an honored place for “agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,” it did so at the expense neither of traditional subjects nor of new claimants 
for a place in the educational sun. After specifying that “agriculture and the 
mechanic arts” should be emphasized, the act went on to say that “other scien- 
tific and classical subjects should not be excluded’’—which meant, according to 
Mr. Morrill, that they should be included. And the grand objective was defined 
as “the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions in life.” ; 

(3) The act was unique in that for the first time it did say that Federal sup- 
port was to be used for specific purposes rather than general purposes, although 
the purposes were so broadly defined as not to delimit the future. i 

(4) A requirement that military science be included in the curriculum was 
put in, almost as an afterthought, because of the lack of trained leadership avail- 
able in the emergency of the Civil War. This was the forerunner of the Reserve 
Ofticers Training Corps. Years later, Gen. George Marshall was to say that the 
R.O.T.C. program speeded mobilization in World War II by at least 6 months. 
More than half of the officers thus available came from land-grand institutions. 

(5) Above all, the Land-Grant Act completed the breakaway of American 
higher education from the European tradition of education for an aristocracy 
based on heredity, occupation, or money. 

Hereafter, the daily needs of living peop'e were to be considered as fit subjects 
for study as the lives of the Roman emperors and the writings of the Greek 
philosophers. Teaching of methods to bridge American rivers, dig canals, and 
build railroads was to be a proper subject for higher education along with the 
accomplishments of Da Vinci. The conquest of the West with the plow was to 
be accorded its proper importance along with Caesar’s Gallic wars. 


CONFLICT AND RESOLUTION 


Response by the States to passage of the Land-Grant Act was prompt. In 
September 1862, 2 months after it had been signed, the Lowa Legislature accepted 
its conditions. Nine years later 36 States had accepted the offer. 

Today, there are 68 land-grant institutions, at least one in each of the 50 States 
and in Puerto Rico. 

The situation in which the legislation was finally approved may inspire us 
somewhat today. The day before the act was signed on July 2, 1862, northern 
forces had lost a major battle in a war which threatened the very existence of 
the Nation. Inflation was rampant; printing press money was a fact. In this 
situation Mr. Lincoln approved legislation which offered to give away a sub- 
stantial part of the Nation’s resources in land as an investment in the future 
of its young people. 

About 3% years earlier, before the Civil War, legislation almost identical to 
that signed by Lincoln had been vetoed by President Buchanan. 

“This bill has been passed at a period when we can with great difficulty raise 
sufficient revenue to sustain the expenses of the Government,” said Buchanan 
in his veto message on February 24, 1859. “Surely the present is the most un- 
propitious moment which could have been selected for the passage of this 
bill * * *, 

“The establishment of these colleges has prevailed over the pressing wants of 
the common Treasury,” he continued. 

“A successful struggle on the part of the State governments with the General 
iovernment for the public lands would deprive the latter of the means of per- 
forming its high duties, especially at critical and dangerous periods * * *.” 

The veto, of course, stood up. 

A review of the law’s troublous origins and its development is especially appro- 
priate as the centennial of its enactment approaches. The Land-Grant Act of 
1862 grew out of the dissatisfaction of a few far-sighted men with the educa- 
tional programs of our colleges and universities as they had developed—or failed 
to develop—in the first half of the 19th century. Despite some pioneering by 
existing institutions here and there, the curriculum was pretty much frozen 
into a traditional mold, designed for members of the traditional professions 
and leisure classes. Little was being done to meet the needs of a dynamic and 
expanding nation in the areas of science and technology. 
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The immediate agitation centered on the lack of advanced training available 
in the fields of agriculture and engineering, or agriculture and the mechanic artg 
as they were then called. Pioneering institutions were established in severa} 
States. Many failed for various reasons. Some people, including our early 
Presidents, advocated a national university to serve the “industrial classes” 
then defined as just about everybody who worked for a living. 


JONATHAN BALDWIN TURNER, PROFESSOR 


Among the many pioneering figures, two stand out: Jonathan Baldwin Turner, 
of Illinois, and Justin Smith Morrill, of Vermont. Turner, a graduate of Yale 
then teaching at Illinois College, as early us 1850 outlined in detail his idea of a 
new university. 

Existing professions, said Turner, constituted 1 percent of the population and 
had their colleges offering a liberal education. He wanted colleges which 
would provide a liberal education suited to the needs of the rest of the people: 
the farmer, the manufacturer, the ambitious and intelligence worker who with 
the aid of science might transform a trade into a technology. 

Turner’s plan has been called the common man’s educational bill of rights, 
In Griggsville, Ill., on May 13, 1850, where he outlined the plan for the first 
time in some detail in a public speech, Turner described ‘a university for the 
industrial classes in each of the States with their consequent subordinate jp- 
stitutes, lyceums, and high schools in each of the counties and towns.” 

The reaction to his plan so encouraged Turner that by March of the next year, 
in 1851, he wrote in a letter to the Prairie Farmer: 

“* * * T am satisfied that if the farmers and their friends will now exert them- 
selves they can speedily secure for this State, and for each State in the 
Union, an appropriation of public land adequate to create and endow in the most 
liberal manner, a general system of popular industrial education, more glorious in 
its design and more beneficent in its results than the world has ever seen be- 
fore. There is wisdom enough in the State and in the Union, to plan and 
conduct it; there are students enough to patronize it: there is useless land and 
wealth enouch to endow it; and there are hearts enough that want it * * *. But 
let us, by sii means, strive together, as one man, for the glorious end of the 
liberal and appropriate practical education of every class, of whatever name, 
throughout the State, and throughout the Union.” 

A university graduate and scholar, Turner was also an independent thinker 
and outspoken critic of the “traditionalists” in education who opposed his plan. 

“No wonder such educators have deemed the liberal culture of the industrial 
classes an impossibility,” Turner said, dismissing the standpatters, “for they 
have never tried, nor even conceived of any other way of educating them 
(the industrial classes), except that by which they are rendered totally unfit 
for their several callings in after life * * *.” 

Turner’s constant, aggressive work brought a petition from the Illinois Legis- 
lature to the U.S. Congress on February &, 1853, calling for donation “to each 
State in the Union an amount of public lands not less in value than $500,000 for 
liberal endowment of a system of industrial universities, one in each State of the 
Union * + °*.” 

The flinois professor's battle did not end with passage of the Morrill Act in 
1862. He continued tirelessly to write and to speak, urging the Illinois Legis- 
lature to establish a State university under the act. Finally, on September 13, 

1870, Turner laid the cornerstone of the University of Illinois at Champaign. 


JUSTIN SMITH MORRILL, STATESMAN 


Vermont’s Justin Smith Morrill was a man in sharp contrast to Turner. 
The son of a blacksmith-farmer, he himself was denied a college education for 
want of means. 

“Morrill, the politician,’ writes Edward Danforth Eddy, Jr., vice president 
and provost of the University of New Hampshire, in his book, Colleges for Our 
Land and Time,’ “was never to be caught in stinging criticism of the ‘existing 
scheme.’ In more gentle rebuke than most of his day who joined in his thinking, 
he was to say: ‘The object * * * was not to injure any existing classical insti- 


tutions, but to reinforce them and bring liberal culture within the reach of 4 | 


1 New York, N.Y., Harper Bros., 1957. 
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much larger and unprovided for number of the industrial classes in every State. 
It was designed to largely benefit those at the bottom of the ladder who want 
to climb up’ * * *.” 

Historians differ as to the respective importance of the roles played by Turner 
and Morrill in putting across the land-grant idea, but there is ample credit for 
each. In any event it was Morrill who introduced and pushed the legislation 
through the Congress, where he served in both House and Senate for 44 years, 
until his death in 1898. 

In a not-so-gentle rebuke of Democratic President Buchanan, following the 
1859 veto of the land-grant bill, Whig-Republican Morrill, in effect, termed that 
action “nonsense.” In answer to the Buchanan argument that the bill was un- 
constitutional, Morrill snapped, “Many literary universities had already been 
established with the approval of James Buchanan * * *. If we can legislate for 
the deaf and dumb, may we not legislate for those who can hear and speak? 
If we can legislate for the insane, may we not legislate for the sane?’ 

Although the veto was upheld, Morrill lost not a single supporter in speaking 
out against Buchanan, 

“Too many men and too many movements were involved to credit the land- 
grant colleges to one man,” write Mr. Eddy. “In any case, it was Morrill’s 
political acumen and keen parliamentary ability which brought the legislation 
into being * * *. He would not give up until his measure was finally passed 
5 years after its first introduction, and attempted continually to assist the first 
struggling colleges with additional aid in spite of the apathy and opposition 
of the times * * *.” 

THE LEGISLATIVE RECORD 


Origins of the land-grant idea, of course, extend as far back as the first time 
man entertained thoughts of democratic self-government. An early spokesman 
for the concept in this country was Thomas Jefferson. In a letter dated 
August 13, 1786, addressed to George Wythe, he wrote: 

“T think by far the most important bill in our whole code is that for the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people. No other sure foundation can be 
devised for the preservation of freedom and happiness * * *. Preach, my dear 
sir, a crusade against ignorance; establish and improve the law for educating 
the common people. Let our countrymen know that the people alone can protect 
us against these evils, and that the tax which will be paid for this purpose is 
not more than the thousandth part of what will be paid * * * if we leave people 
in ignorance.” 

Since 1862 a variety of legislation has been enacted into law to strengthen 
the land-grant system of higher education. To summarize, briefly: 

The Hatch Act, approved March 2, 1887, authorized Federal appropriations 
of $15,000 annually for each State to establish an agricultural experiment station 
at its land-grant colleges and universities. The money was to come from sales 
of public land for the stations which were “to aid in acquiring and diffusing 
among the people of the United States useful and practical information on 
subjects connected with agriculture and to promote scientific investigation and 
experiment respecting the principles and applications of agricultural science.” 

With the inauguration of college-level instruction in agriculture, it quickly 
became apparent that this could not be done satisfactorily without an adequate 
scientific basis. The Hatch Act offered Federal support to a rsearch staff in 
each State on a continuing basis, to investigate basic and applied problems in 
the natural sciences as related to agriculture. This act, while significant in and 
of itself, had even greater significance in that it was an important element in 
establishing research as a major function of the American university. At 
present non-Federal sources contribute approximately $3 for every $1 of Federal 
funds expended in agricultural research through the land-grant institutions. 

The Second Land-Grant Act, also sponsored by Morrill and approved, August 
30, 1890, provided that each State and territory should receive $15,000 yearly 
for land-grant institutions, the sum to be increased from year to year up to 
$25,000. An amendment to the act, the Nelson amendment, took effect in fiscal 
year 1908. It provided for an eventual annual increase of $25,000 a year, 
thereby doubling the total for each State and territory. 

This law included a historic provision that money would be withheld from 
colleges which barred students on the basis of race, but also specified it could 
£0 to States where there were separate colleges for Negro and white. 
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The Smith-Lever Act, approved May 8, 1914, authorized instruction beyonq 
the campus borders of the land-grant institutions. Purpose of this Extension 
Education Act was “to aid in diffusing among the people * * * useful and prac. 
tical information on subjects relating to agriculture and home economics and 
to encourage application of the same * * *.” 

As increased basic knowledge essential to improvement of agricultural prac 
tices became available, the problem became one of how to get into application 
on the farm. The Federal Government, State departments of agriculture, ang 
the land-grant institutions all were involved in extension work, which was some 
what competitive in some States. The Congress finally resolved this situation 
by creating one cooperative extension service, through which research findings of 
both the Department of Agriculture and the land-grant institutions could be 
carried to the farm and into the farm home. This is a unique partnership, 
Extension workers are members of the staff of the land-grant institutions, and, 
also, for certain purposes, of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 authorized an increase in annual appropri- 
ations to the States for land-grant institutions. One million dollars annually 
was voted for the States, with the provision that the money be distributed as flat 
grants of $20,000 to each State. An additional $1,501,500 was authorized for 
allocation to the States on a proportionate population basis. 

So much for legislative history. 


THE PERFORMANCE RECORD 


It may be of some interest to note that total annual Federal appropriations 
for campus teaching in the land-grant colleges—under both the second Morrill 
Act and the Bankhead-Jones as amended—reached a ceiling of $5,051,500 in fiscal 
1954. In addition the States today realize altogether about $2,500,000 annually 
in income from the original land grants made under the first Morrill Act. 





Thus, an annual sum of only about $744 million makes up the colleges’ current | 


total Federal endowment “for instruction.” Today, Federal funds—whether 
for instruction, cooperative extension work, or experiment stations—are a rela- 
tively small part of the income of land-grant institutions. The largest share of 
their support derives from State governments. 

Cooperative action to carry out this program, meantime, has cost the Federal 
Government astonishingly little. In the case of resident teaching, for example, 
Federal administrative costs represented one-seventh of 1 percent on the basis 
of approximately $7 million then being received annually by the institutions, 
according to a 1954 report of a Land-Grant Asssociation committee to the Con- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 


“It is probable,” commented the committee, headed by President Frederick L, | 


Hovde of Purdue, “that no program ever devised has such a low annual adminis- 
trative cost.” 

In the early years, as might be supposed, the Federal Government carried the 
major burden of financing, in contrast to the situation today. Yet, while there 
has been continual change in the relative importance of sources of support, the 
basic working relations of the partners has remained the same. 

The tripartite program of teaching, research, and public service has been 
carried out without Federal interference or control. 

How is this revolutionary idea for “people’s colleges” working out? 

A part of the answer may be found in the figures. While the land-grant insti- 
tutions constitute 3.4 percent of the total number of colleges and universities in 


this country, they award almost 40 percent of all doctoral of philosophy degrees 
in all fields. These include 55 percent of the total doctorates in biology, all of 


those in agriculture, 48 percent in physical science, 53 percent in engineering, 
and 35 percent in mathematics. 


The influence of the land-grant institutions extends into the homes and work- 


ing lives of all Americans, and of many peoples around the world. Streptomycin, 
the drug used for control and treatment of tuberculosis, was discovered at 
land-grant university. Another land-grant university is responsible for finding 


and developing dicoumarol, the chemical substance from sweetclover that pre | 


vents clotting of the blood. 

The basic work on fatigue of metals that has saved the railroads millions of 
dollars was done at a land-grant institution. Others of the colleges and wi- | 
versities are responsible for the first cyclotron; for pioneering research in tele | 
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yision and the transistor ; for the beginnings and growth of hundreds of thriving 
industries, from ceramics to woodpulp and soybean processing. 

Land-grant institutions, moreover, have become a principal recruiting ground 
of governments, foundations, and commercial interests carrying out technical 
projects abroad. Almost every country of the world now has a working relation- 
ship of some sort with one or more of the colleges. This country’s system of 
extension education, of course, has been adapted in every part of the globe. 


THE CENTENNIAL AND NEW HORIZONS 


Commemorative events are to be largely carried out during the academic year 
1961-62, although substantive research associated with the centennial may be 
continued beyond the anniversary year. The committee of presidents planning 
this series of events is under the chairmanship of Clifford M. Hardin, of the 
University of Nebraska. Chancellor Hardin states, ‘Our purpose is to reexamine 
the origins of the land-grant colleges and universities and the job they are now 
doing, in order to do a better one in the future.” 

This steering committee has also designated education in foreign relations 
as “the most important, or very nearly the most important, confronting Ameri- 
can higher education today.” They agree that there is need for further adapta- 
tion in many countries, especially the underdeveloped nations, of the basic 
land-grant idea—that is, ‘to work directly with people and through education 
and demonstration help them solve their own problems and give their work (such 
as agriculture) the respectability it deserves.” 

The distinctive character of the land-grant institutions, the centennial plan- 
ning group agrees, has been somewhat obscured, and fortunately so. This has 
occurred because other institutions of higher learning, private as well as public, 
have patterned themselves on land-grant lines. 

There is no longer any “valid general distinction,” the centennial planning 
group reported, “between the future leadership role and responsibility” of land- 
grant institutions and the major State universities that are not a part of the 
land-grant system. These universities, as well as private institutions, will be 
invited to join in the commemorative observance, although the initiative in 
centennial planning necessarily rests with the land-grant institutions. 

Four areas of special responsibility, in addition to that of “leadership in in- 
ternational education,” are being stressed by centennial planners. 

Development of a pattern of higher education in the State——Land-grant insti- 
tutions and other public universities, the centennial planners have decided, ought 
to take the lead in developing statewide plans of higher education. “Citizen and 
institution alike will benefit,” they have reported, “if the colleges will substitute 
for many of their present institutional concerns the concerns of their States.” 

Bringing the resources of education to bear on the whole life and all prob- 
lems of the State —This involves examination of the roles of the land-grant 
institutions, the non-land-grant State universities, and the mounting number of 
junior colleges and regional institutions in providing public services to citizen, 
community, and State. What part should each type of institution play in order 
to provide the best service at the lowest possible cost? 

Continuing education.—The centennial planners agree that there is “mount- 
ing interest across the Nation in adult education,” and that institutions of 
higher learning “should rise to the need.” In general, they believe, the States 
“are not going in for multiple service in public adult education because it in- 
vites duplication and high costs.” 

Education for the professions—This is an area, the centennial group has 
decided, that needs thoughtful attention. Commemorative projects will include 
cooperative efforts with professional groups to identify the problems, evaluate 
the present situation, and perhaps arrive at some recommendations for future 
action. 

The land-grant institutions, enrolling 18 percent of the U.S. college popula- 
tion, confer 31 percent of doctoral degrees in the social sciences, 28 percent in 
business and in education, 25 percent in English, and 23 percent in literature and 
foreign languages. 

Many billions of dollars have been added to the wealth of the Nation, in re- 
turn for mere millions of investment in land-grant colleges and universities. 

One farmworker in America today produces enough to feed himself and 22 
others, an efficiency ratio without parallel in world history. The produc- 
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tivity of this country’s farm plant is in large measure the result of work done 
by the experiment stations and the extension services. 

In the U.S.S.R. 50 percent of the people work on farms, producing little more 
than enough to provide the Soviets an indifferent diet, while in this country 12 
percent of the people feed not only themselves and everybody else in America, 
but also many people in other countries—and there are embarrassing surpluses 


left over. 


It was a comparison that obviously was not lost upon Mr. Khrv- 


shchev, when he visited the United States. 


“Now is the time, if ever there was one, 


” 


as Congressman Henry Dixon, of 


Utah, put it in a speech on the House floor March 9, 1959, “for the colleges and 
universities of this country to reappraise their way of doing things—and de- 
vise and propose better ways of doing them * * *. 

“Unless we expand our support for the colleges consistent with the Nation’s 
population growth, our democratic system of higher education for the many— 
instead of only a chosen few—just will not last.” 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
AND STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. 

Alabama Agricultural & Mechanical 
College,’ Normal, Ala. 

University of Alaska, College, Alaska. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

Agricultural, Mechanical & Normal Col- 
lege,’ Pine Bluff, Ark. 

University of California, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, and other campuses in Cali- 
fornia. 

Colorado State University, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 

University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Delaware State College,’ Dover, Del. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Florida Agricultural & Mechanical Uni- 
versity,’ Tallahassee, Fla. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Fort Valley State College,’ Fort Valley, 
Ga. 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

University of Hawaii, 
wWaii. 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. 

Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
Kans. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Kentucky State College,’ Frankfort, Ky. 

Lonisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Southern University,’ Baton Rouge, La. 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 


Honolulu, Ha- 


Maryland State College,’ Princess Anne, 
Md. 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mississippi State University, State Col- 
lege, Miss. 

Alcorn Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
lege,’ Alcorn, Miss. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Lincoln University,’ Jefferson City, Mo. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N.H. 

Rutgers University (the State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey), New Brunswick, 
N.J. 

New Mexico State University, Univer- 
sity Park, N.Mex. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

State University of New York, Albany, 
es 

North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina,’ Greensboro, N.C. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Langston University,’ Langston, Okla. 

Oregon State College, Carvallis, Oreg. 

Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 


1 Established as land-grant institution for Negroes 
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MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
AND STATE UNIVERSITIES—Continued 


University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 

ae sty of Rhode Island, Kingston, 

oe Agricultural College, Clemson, 

sian Carolina State College,’ Orange- 
purg, S.C. 


South Dakota State College, College 
Station, S.Dak. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Tennessee Agricultural & Industrial 
State University,’ Nashville, Tenn. 

Texas Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
lege System, College Station, Tex. 


Agricultural & Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Tex. 

Prairie View Agricultural & Mechanical 
College,’ Prairie View, Tex. 

Utah State University, Logan, Utah. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

Virginia State College,’ Petersburg, Va. 

Washington State University, Pullman, 
Wash. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W.Va. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Since the 1890 Morrill Act, as amended in 1907, provides a permanent annual 


appropriation, it should not be tampered with. 


Increases in these funds, there- 


fore, should be achieved through the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, specifically 
as an amendment to section 22. It is desirable at the same time to amend 


the act to include Puerto Rico. 


The enclosed possible draft of the proposed amendments to the Bankhead- 
Jones Act would (@) increase the funds appropriated by $9,448,500, and (6) in- 


elude Puerto Rico. 


The proposed increase over present appropriations is justi- 


fied and computed as 100 percent on account of inflation since 1935 and a 40 per- 


cent increase in population since 1935. 


The acts distribute one portion of the appropriations in flat, equal grants to 


the States and another portion on the basis of population. 
the 100-percent-plus-40-percent increases to each portion. 


of the computation. 


We have applied 
Here is an analysis 


(1) The present total of flat grants to each State is $70,000, which includes 


$50,000 each under Morrill-Nelson and 
(Puerto Rico is omitted under the latter act.) 


$20,000 each under Bankhead-Jones. 


The proposal is to increase the 


total for each State by $130,000 (which is 100 percent plus 40 percent over 
the present $70,000 allotment) and also to bring Puerto Rico into the Bankhead- 
Jones Act. Thus the authorization for flat, equal grants would be increased 
from $1 million under Bankhead-Jones to a total of $7,650,000, which.total would 


include Pureto Rico. 


The amount of increase is $6,650,000, which is $130,000 


times 51 plus $20,000 (to remedy Puerto Rico’s position in Bankhead-Jones). 
(2) The present total of grants distributed on the basis of population is 


$1,501,500. 


An increase in this amount by 100 percent plus 40 percent would 


bring this total to $4,204,200, which we would round out to $4,300,000, repre- 


senting an increase of $2,798,500. 


Thus, the total appropriations would be as follows: 


From Morrill Act__- 
From Bankhead-Jones: 
Present_____ 


Increases proposed : 
Flat grants___-_- 


Froperation. basis... ~...4..<is6<- 


Subtotal_____ 


COPIIITD Gs weds cca cen nee 


_——————_______ 


eo tas pape ateraie dines io dR Eocene $2, 550, 000 
2, 501, 500 





6, 650, 000 
2, 798, 500 


9, 448, 500 


easiest BS mintih nktialichahdt achatd. ih bho aed 14, 500, 000 


1 Established as land-grant institution for Negroes. 
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The CuHatrman. Dr. Drxon. 

Mr. Dixon. You say that the present system is based upon the fig- 
ures of the population increase, on which the last was 1935; is that not 
right ? 

Mr. Catpwe Lu. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Dixon. As we all know, you cannot get along now on the same 
status as we did in 1935. We certainly have to make more headway 
than that. This 40 percent factor is in the formula by which the 
money is being distributed now ? 

Mr. Catpwe.t. Yes, sir. The population factor is in there. The 
money under the Bankhead-Jones Act is distributed on the basis of 
flat grants to each State—that is, equal amounts, plus a sum of money 
which is allocated proportionate to the population in each State. ~ 

All we propose to do is to say that since the population has increased 
40 percent—and that factor was built into the original legislation— 
let us keep it in there and acknowledge that the population has in- 
creased. 

Mr. Dixon. In arriving at this figure of $9,400,000, you have figured 
in just the inflationary factor and the increase in the population? 

Mr. Cautpwe.u. The inflationary factor, yes. 

Mr. Dixon. That is all you have figured in there ? 

Mr. CaLpweE.L. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. What about your normal enrollment increase factor! 

Mr. Cautpwett. As I indicated in my testimony, some of our mem- 
bers thought that we should make that the criteria for setting a new 
level of Federal support, but that would have been about $30 mil- 
lion. And furthermore, Dr. Dixon, while we could have justified it, 
we propose to make this as simple and as straightforward a solution 
as possible, to say that if in 1935 the figure of something over $5 mil- 
lion was considered to be a valid level in terms of the worth of the 
dollar and the population of the country, that, certainly, in 1960 we 
should bring that figure up to date. That is all we have attempted 
to do. 

Mr. Drxon. It represents the load that the schools have to carry, 
and the expenses that you are put to, so that it would be even more 
justifiable as a criteria, would it not? 

Mr. Catpwetu. That istrue. I would not want to argue against in- 
creasing it, Dr. Dixon, at all. 

Mr. Arsert. Will you yield? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Avsert. In Oklahoma the population has not increased very 
much since 1940, and yet the student population at Oklahoma State 
University has more than doubled. 

Mr. Catpweti. That is correct. 

Mr. Apert. Are we going to get the benefit of this act under such 
circumstances when the workload has increased ? 

Mr. Catpwett. I would comment that the flat rate attempts to pro- 
vide that kind of equalization; that in some States, even which have 
lost. population, the flat rate increase provided in this modest legis- 
lation would add $130,000 to the budgets of those institutions. 

And I can tell you from having been for 7 years the president of 
the University of Arkansas, and now being at North Carolina State 
College, that $130,000 would be very, very welcome in the budget of 
that institution. 
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Mr. Dixon. In other words, the gentleman from Oklahoma’s State 
College would profit by the 100-percent inflation factor; but if the 
population has not increased, he would not profit by the population 
emp ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. That is right, sir. As a matter of fact, we have not 
introduced this idea of the population basis, This is a part of the 
1935 act. And if the committee wants to develop an enrollment fac- 
tor, that would be something else to be put in the legislation. 

Mr. Dixon. It occurred to me that would be almost a sounder basis. 
However, the population factor is built into your permanent law ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. That is entirely reasonable as such. 

What effect has this National Defense Act had upon the schools 
to give scholarship loans to put in more students? Has that helped 
schools ? 

Mr. Catpweti. Well, the National Defense Education Act has 
brought no direct support to the institutions themselves, Dr. Dixon. 
It has aided the students. 

Mr. Dixon. That is right. 

Mr. Caupwet. And there has been aid to special programs, as 
you know, such as in summer institutes for counseling and guidance 
training of high school teachers, et cetera, but it has brought no addi- 
tional resources to the institutions themselves to do the job. It has 
been a fine act. I am not speaking negatively on that, but I am an- 
swering your question. 

Mr. Dixon. I am glad that you made that statement; but by giv- 
ing you more students, it has only added to your headaches. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. It has not helped the institutions—it has helped the 
students tremendously, but it has given you nothing to take care of 
those students. 

Mr. Catpwe.i. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. That is another thing that I think that we should con- 
cern ourselves about. 

What about Hawaii and Alaska? You mentioned Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Catpweti. Hawaii and Alaska are included as States now. 
They were included as Piney under the territorial provisions of 
the previous legislation. I do not know why Puerto Rico was left out 
of the 1935 legislation, but it was. At any rate, we now have 50 States 
and 1 territory. 

Mr. Drxon. I notice, too, that land-grant scholarships which were 
established under the Morrill Act in 1862—that that was signed by 
Abraham Lincoln, and that it was for the scientific, mechanic al, prac- 
tical education, of the industrial classes, the common man. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. I am sure that every member of this committee is for 
the common man. 

Is it not a fact that a resolution has been introduced setting up a 
committee to celebrate the centennial of the land-grant colleges in 
1960 ¢ 

Mr. Catpwet. This has not become legislation yet, Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Dixon. It hasnot ? 

Mr. Catpwe ut. It has not become legislation yet. It is before the 
Congress of the United States. 
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Mr. Dixon. You would like it to become legislation ? 

Mr. CatpweE.u. Yes, indeed. The House passed it without any op- 
position whatever. The Senate has not yet passed this legislation 
establishing a centennial commission for 1962. 

Mr. Dixon. I suggest that this committee take a great deal of lead- 
ership in cooperating with the land-grant colleges in the centennial 
commission’s assignment. 

The CuarrMan. The bill referred to—did it pass during the present 
session of the Congress ? 

Mr. CALDWELL. 7 think it passed at the first session of this Congress, 

Mr. Tuackrey. The House passed it last year. 

The CuarrMan. It is now in the Senate ? 

Mr. Tuackrey. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Have you requested hearings? Or has anyone else 
requested an opportunity to be heard in support of the legislation ? 

Mr. Tuackrey. It has been reported out by the committee. It is on 
the Senate calendar. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to have you explain to the committee 
and for the record just how the program happens to be administered 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr, Catpweui. Mr. C hairman, the Office of Education, which was 
previously in the Department of the Interior, as you know, is now in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, whic h has for 
many years had the responsibility, since the reorganization of the 
administrative branches, for administering the funds to these colleges, 
These are instructional funds. 

What sometimes seems confusing is the apparent contradiction that 
this particular legislation, or these funds, are administered by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welf: are, Whereas we come be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture of the House and of the Senate to 
discuss them. 

Well, under the reorganization of Congress the agricultural colleges 
and matters concerning them were put under the jurisdiction of the 
Agricultural Committees, despite the fact that these particular funds 
are not for agricultural extension and agricultural research but for 
instruction. 

How the allocation of the responsibility came about, I do not know, 
but the allocation of the responsibility is, in part, accidental. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoeven has a question. 

Mr. Hoeven. Dr. Caldwell, have you given any consideration to 
distributing these eae on the basis of need ? 

Regarding the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, they first get the 
benefit of $50,000 under the second Morrill Act, and $20,000 under the 
Bankhead-Jones Act, and additional money on the b: isis of population. 

Does Puerto Rico need the same kind of assistance as, some of the 
overcrowded institutions in the States / 

Mr. Catpwe tt. Yes, sir. Besides, we have not presumed to question 
the formula of the Bankhead-Jones Act, Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Hoeven. They are getting $70,000 to start, and more, based on 
the basis of population. 

Mr. CatpweE.i. We are putting them on an equal basis with all of 
the other States—and Hawaii and Alaska—with respect to the flat 





grant, and then they will participate in the grants in the amount of 
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money which is distributed on the basis of the population formula by 
precisely the same population tests as the other States will participate. 

The CuHarrMan. What I think Mr. Hoeven has in mind, is where 
you have had land-grant colleges for almost 100 years, or 50 years 
at least, in some of these States, the population has naturally in- 
creased. Now you start Puerto Rico off at the same point as the other 
institutions. 

Mr. Catpwe.i. Of course, Puerto Rico was in the second Morrill 
Act, but not in the Bankhead-Jones Act. All I could say is that the 
pressure for higher education in Puerto Rico is very intense. The 
formula does not attempt to measure the relative intensity of need 
in this stage. 

The CuHarrmMan. They received the first $50,000 under the Morrill 
Act? 

Mr. CaLpwe.y. It was $20,000, 

The CHarrman. Whether they received it under the first or the sec- 
ond Morrill Act, they received the benefit. But they do not receive 
benefits from the Bankhead-Jones Act ? 

Mr. CaLpwetu. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. It is rather strange that we have been sitting here 
year after year and nobody has come forward in behalf of Puerto 
Rico until now. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. We have not been looking after them, I suppose, on 
that. They should have petitioned it for themselves. 

The Cuarrman. It does include them ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Indeed, it does. 

The Cuarrman. Maybe the.need now is greater than in other places. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. As a matter of fact, I think that the committee 
would be interested to know that there has been recent legislation to 
place in Puerto Rico, in conjunction with the University of Puerto 
Rico, an atomic reactor, and training facilities, which it is hoped will 
become a leading training facility—not only for Puerto Rico and its 
budding scientists, but for Latin America. 

So the University of Puerto Rico has not only status, but it has a 
tremendous mission to perform in that country. And the pressures of 
enrollment there are quite real. 

Mr. Horven. How about Hawaii and Alaska ? 

Mr. Catpweii. Hawaii and Alaska are already included in the 
legislation. 

Mr. Hoeven. Is the need in Alaska as great as in the State of Iowa? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. I simply do not know the intensity of the need. 
There are the relative needs. 

As far as the flat grants are concerned, this is the way the legisla- 
tion is already written. We are not changing any of that concept. 

The CHairmMan. On the basis of population they will receive far 
less than Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Catpwett. I assume so, yes. 

Mr. Pirnie. Do I understand correctly then—of the $9 million, ap- 
proximately $2 million is on the flat basis and the remaining $7 mil- 
lion is on the population basis? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. No, sir. Of the increases proposed, the flat grants 
will total $6,650,000 and the new money on the population basis will 
be $2,798,000. So, of the increases proposed, it is roughly 2 to 1 be- 
tween the flat grants and the population basis. 
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Mr. Pirnie. One goes on the population basis and the other on the 
flat. basis ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, Senator; one goes on the population base and 
the flat grants on the other side. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Chairman, I think that I should let the record 
show that Chancellor Caldwell is a product of Mississippi State Col- 
lege of my State, and one of the prominent educators of our land, and 
of North Carolina State College. 

The Cuarrman. You should not be embarrassed by telling us that, 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Catpwetu. I thank you, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think it should, also, be noted on the record, that 
North Carolina has reciprocated the assistance that we have given it 
by sending one of its fine educators down to Mississippi State. 

I would like to know, Dr. Caldwell, if you have brought with you 
a table showing the distribution of the current authorization and ap- 
propriation for this purpose, which will be distributed if this be. 
comes law ? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. In each State? No, we have not brought that with 
us. We will be very pleased to supply that to the committee. And 
if the chairman is setting a second hearing, we could present it then, 

Mr. Asernetuy. | think that we ought to have it. I am not too 
much impressed with the distribution of funds which go for a specific 
purpose on the basis of population, because the population actually 
does not relate, necessarily to that which is in these institutions. 

Mr. Albert of Oklahoma raised a very important question in my 
judgment, that although the population of Oklahoma has been rather 
stable in recent years, the enrollment at Oklahoma State University, 
the enrollment there has so enlarged, so that if the funds are dis- 
tributed on the basis of population of the States, even though Okla- 
homa State University has doubled in population in its enrollments, 
I do not understand why they have not lost money under this act, due 
to the fact that the State has not increased. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Mr. Abernethy, the fact is that percentagewise, they 
have, undoubtedly, just as the representation in Congress has been 
shifting with these shifting population increases, but under this 
proposal, they would not get any less. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It is not necessarily to benefit the population in 
direct benefits to the populations. The funds are to be used among the 
students, it is for their benefit, and for the land-grant colleges where 
they are enrolled. 

Mr. CatpweE.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That, obviously, is what it is for. 

I would like to see those figures. 

Mr. Catpwei. We will, certainly, furnish you with a table that 
will be an approximation of these figures. 

Let me say again that we have not attempted to challenge the basis 
on which these funds were distributed as of 1935 in the Act. 

(The information referred to above may be found in the tables on 
pp. 70-71. 

Mr. Arsert. Will you yield while I yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 
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Mr. Avsert. First of all, under this formula, on the basis of infla- 
tionary increase, every college will get an increase in funds? 

Mr. CALpwELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Acsertr. Regardless of whether the State has gained or lost in 
population ¢ 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avzert. Secondly, in addition to furnishing us with a break- 
down of the distribution among the colleges and universities, could 
you give us a breakdown of what the difference would be if the in- 
creases were made on the basis of the student population, rather than 
on the basis of the State’s population ? 

The CHarrMAN. You mean the student population in the colleges, 
do you not ¢ 

Mr. Catpwetu. The enrollment in the colleges themselves ? 

Mr. Atpert. Yes, sir. Would that be a difficult thing to do? 

Mr. CaLpweLL. No. We can get the figures on the enrollments from 
the Office of Education and we can make an approximation. It would 
not be an official interpretation. 

Mr. Avpert. It may be that a combination of the two would provide 
an index of this student enrollment factor. 

(The information referred to above may be found in tables on 
pp. 81-82. 

The Cuarrman. Will you yield? 

Mr. Avgert. Yes, that might be worth considering. 

The CuarrMan. There are two factors. 

It seems to me that the first factor would be the student population 
in the land-grant colleges, because that does put it on the basis of need, 
without regard to the general population in any particular State. I 
know you have indicated that you did not want to disturb the formula 
in the Morrill Act, but you want to amend the Bankhead-Jones Act. 
If we amend it, why could we not authorize this distribution on the 
basis of the student population in the land-grant college? I believe 
that would be literally justified. 

Mr. Catpwe... I did not know whether this would be a practical 
disadvantage in doing it that way. I see the point thoroughly that 
you are trying to meet the needs, which is in terms of the enrollment, 
rather than what happened to be the fact with respect to the popula- 
tion of the State. I am sure that I would assume that the Congress 
was thinking of simplicity as it must think of its administration, to 
some extent, whereas we take a census every 10 years, and the new 
one is coming off right now which will determine the distribution by 
population and our enrollments are going to be shifting and changing 
every year from now on. It is of some help administratively within 
the institution to be able to anticipate the amount of money you are 
going to get. If any one institution would like to anticipate getting 
more for planning its budget. for each succeeding biennium, it would 
be a little difficult to be relying upon a particular figure in 1961, and 
find out that it was going to be less in the distribution in 1953. 

I still think that your point, which is the basis of the discussion, 
is quite valid. 

he CuarrmMAn. You would have the outright grants? 
Mr. Catpwe.u. The flat grants. 
The Cuatrman. The flat grants? 
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Mr. Catpwe.u. Yes, and the other would be the variable. 

The CuatrMan. You would vary it as the population increased or 
changed. 

Mr. CaLpwEL.. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Does the question of enrollment come into it at 
all? 

Mr. Catpwe ut. Not at all. 

Mr. Arerneruy. The enrollment factor would raise a question, 
would it not and—we use a lot of figures that so many have been en- 
rolled on a certain day at Mississippi State, at the university, at Missi- 
ssippi Southern and so on. 

Mr. Catpwet. That is exactly it. It becomes a very complicated 
thing. 

Mr. ApernetHoy. Some of them may be mail-order students. 

Mr. Catpwe.i. Who are the full-time equivalent of enrollees in 
the institution. 

Mr. Anernetuy. What is the enrollment at North Carolina State? 

Mr. Caupwe Lt. It is 6,200 as of September last year. 

Mr. Avernetuy. What was it 25 yearsago? 

Mr. CaLpweLu. Twenty-five years ago, it was probably, 1,200. 

It was that probably, 25 years ago. 

Mr. Aserneruy. That has been an increase of about 500 percent. 
The State has, certainly, not increased that much in population. 

Mr. Catpwe.i. No. 

Mr. Drxon. Will you yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. May I ask what the enrollment might be in 1970, just 
to show how far we are going? 

Mr. CaLpwe.Lt. We estimate that the enrollment provided North 

Carolina State College shares its percentage in the enrollment of the 
public colleges and universities, as it does ‘tod: ay, that the enrollment 
will be somewhere between 12,000 and 14,000, it will be double what 
it is today. 

Mr. Drxon. It will be double by that time? 

Mr. CaLpwe.t. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. That is why I think, Mr, Chairman, that it is an under- 
statement that the request is “a modest one.” It is not enough. 

The Cuatrman. I agree with you. When Dr. Caldwell first brought 
the matter to me, it impressed me very much. I appreciate your 
making this modest approach; however, that should not prevent you 
or your organization from coming back again at a later date with 
something else, if you find in the meantime it is more advisable. 

Mr. CALpwELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marruews. In that connection, I notice, Dr. Caldwell, you are 
now only receiving $5 million of these funds ? 

Mr. CaLpwe t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marruews. Could you give me just a guess as to what per- 
centage that might be of the total cost that you have in this great 
program ? 

Mr. Catpwe tv. Mr. Andre is the dean of the School of Agriculture 
at Iowa State College who will have some figures on this and will 
answer your question, Mr. Matthews. Let me not anticipate his 
testimony. 

Mr. Martruews. I will be delighted to wait for him. 
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The CuarrmMan. I am going to call Dr. Andre right now. 

Mr. Marruews. Just one more question. I do not know whether 
Dr. Caldwell would like to make an observation about this—it is not 
in line with your particular testimony which I have enjoyed very 
much, and have been very enthusiastic about your suggestions in your 
program. At the University of Florida, some of our people in our 
graduate schools have been concerned about the method by which 
these graduate scholarships are awarded under the National Defense 
Education Act. Their feeling is that these scholarships should be 
awarded pretty much on the basis of the merit of the existing gradua- 
tion programs, 

As I understand, the first year, during the operation of the act, 
the institution had to present a scholarsihp program, sometimes one 
that would be absolutely new, and that instead of the scholarships 
being awarded on the basis of what you might call areas, they were 
awarded on the basis of this new method of presenting a program that 
is entirely new and something that is entirely different. 

As I say, I know that is entirely off of the subject that you came 
here to testify about, but I wonder if you would like to make an 
observation about it. 

Mr. Catpwe.t. You will find a difference of opinion on this point, 
to begin with, on the basis on which money of this sort should be dis- 
tributed, but it was clearly one of the objectives of the act, and those 
administering the National Defense Education Act with respect to 
this particular title, that is, the distribution of funds for graduate 
fellowships, to strengthen some of the graduate schools in institutions 
that do not now get the bulk of the graduate students. 

What we have found in too many porgrams in the country, not 
Federal programs, particularly, but foundation grants, et cetera, to 
those who have shall be given, and there has been a constant, almost 
an overstrengthening—not that, precisely—an oversupply of fellow- 
ships in some of the stronger institutions, whereas other institutions 
which were almost as good and which were right ready for some 
expansion, and to move up into the top ranks and needed a little addi- 
tional help, in the way of fellowships, for example, to come to them. 

So I think that you would find a rather strong general opinion 
that the present pattern is good and not bad. 

Mr. Matruews. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Caldwell, I assume that agriculture and engi- 
neering both are taught in all of these land-grant colleges ¢ 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes, sir; every one of them. 

The Cuatrman. Let me ask you about something else. 

Has there not been a lot of rivalry between the land-grant colleges 
and other universities and colleges with regard to teaching certain 
subjects? Have not some of these colleges gone far afield and tried 
to add certain subjects to their curriculums not originally intended ? 
You mentioned something about dentistry. How could they become 
involved in agricultural engineering? The first thing you know it 
will be law, and so forth. 

Mr. Catpwetu. There are several things on this. Let me try to 
make it short by saying that in a number of the States, about one- 
half, roughly, the land-grant colleges were established as separate 
institutions, separate from the State universities, but in about one- 
half of them they are combined. 
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For example, at the University of Hlinois, that is the land-grant 
State University of the State of Illinois. 

In Oklahoma, however, you have the Univ ersity of Oklahoma and 
Oklahoma State University, the latter being the land-grant institution, 

In Mississippi you have the University of Mississippi and Missis- 
sippi State University. That was originally the A. & M. College, and 
is now Mississippi State, which is the land-grant college. 

In the comprehensive State land-grant “college you have medicine 
and law and dentistry and everything else, too. That is probably 
what you have in mind. 

Take North Carolina State College, which institution is techno- 
logical entirely. 

The CHarrmMan. You would not want dental students or law stu- 
dents, would you? 

Mr. Catpwe.t. It would be foolish for us. It is foolish for States 
to duplicate certain programs in terms of the need. 

The CuHarrman. Mr, Pirnie. 

Mr. Pirnte. Is it not true that the present land-grant college is 

carrying other subjects which are sharply different ‘from the land- 
grant college curriculums? I am thinking in terms of Cornell Uni- 
versity, for « example. 

Mr. Carpwewt. Cornell is a combined private and public institu- 
tion. 

Mr. Pirnie. The land-grant phase is not confused with the other 
operation, is it? 

Mr. Catpweti. The best way to answer your question Is to say that 
at the professional level of the law schools, and the schools of den- 
tistry and of medicine, they are always on separate budgets in every 
institution. There is an identified budget for each one of these pro- 
fessional schools. 

At the undergraduate level, the freshmen and sophomores for ex- 
ample, you do not know what they are going to be—which one of these 
channels they will take for their advanced and professional work. 

So in your classes in mathematics, you will include all students. 
And in your classes in chemistry it will include all of your students. 
Such would also be true of physics. 

I am quite certain that different institutions have different ways of 
handling their students from the freshman and sophomore level to the 
junior and senior level. There are different w ays of organizing their 
different colleges as concerning their professional staffs, but the land- 
grant college, for instructional purposes, very generally speaking, 
come into the undergraduate budget in support of the basic sciences, 
such as mathematics and engineering. 

Mr. Prirnte. That is the point that I wanted to make, that there had 
been such a segregation of funds. 

Mr. CaLpwELL. Yes. 

Mr. Pirnir. So that the original concept of the act is pretty gen- 
erally being carried out. 

Mr. CaLpwe Lu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaturnes. I would just like to say that you have presented a 
very fine statement on this subject. 

Great progress was made at the University of Arkansas under your 
able leadership, and we disliked so much that you saw fit to go toa 
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larger institution. I am sure that if you had remained at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas it would grow to be almost as large as the one you 
now serve. 

Mr. CALDWELL. You are very kind, Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Gatuines. You state that there has been no additional authori- 
zation made to this act for 25 years. I wonder why something has not 
been done prior to this time—why the effort has not been made to in- 
crease it. 

Mr. Catpwe i. I am afraid that I cannot take credit for generating 
this idea. I cannot tell you why it has not been made. There was a 
stretch between 1910 and 1935 when nothing was done. So taking it 
on the basis of 25-year steps, we are on schedule. 

The CuarrMan. The fact that you came here from North Carolina 
and your colleague came here from Lowa was just coincidental, was it 
not ‘ 

Mr. CaLpwELu. Just coincidental. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Teacur of California. I should like to know whether or not 

jou have any figures on what percentage of the teacher’s salary in the 
6am college is now paid by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Catpweti. I have no such total. Again, the testimony that 
Mr. Andre will bring to you will indicate what the total is at Iowa 
State University. I must say that this would be or could be a fairly 
valid picture for most of the institutions. 

Mr. Tracur of California. What would that be? 

Mr. CaLtpweLi. Mr. Andre can give you that information. 

The CuarrMan. I will recognize Dr. Andre now. 

First, Mr. Hoeven would like to make some remarks. 

Mr. Hoeven. I take a great deal of pride in presenting to you Dr. 
Floyd Andre of the College of Agriculture of Iowa State University. 

Dr. Andre is well known in agricultural circles. He is one of the 
leading agricultural authorities in the United States today. 

I am very happy to have you here, Dr. Andre. 

The Cuatrrman. We will very glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF DEAN FLOYD ANDRE, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 





Mr. Anpre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, what I 
would like to do is to give you an example or two of what has happened 
in lowa from 1935 and again in 1960. 

In 1935 in Iowa, the State of Iowa contributed to Iowa State Col- 
lege, which is now the State university, $2,175,000, at which time we 
had 4,412 students at Iowa State. 

This year the State of Iowa is contributing $11,500,00 for 9,252 
students; in other words, our student population has doubled since 
1935 at lowa State, and the State support has increased almost sixfold. 

Now, with reference to the second Morrill funds, in 1935, these Fed- 
eral funds which Dr. Caldwell has referred to, amounted to 4.8 per- 
cent. This year they will amount to 1.1 percent. 

As to these funds which are being discussed this morning, in 1935, 
to show you that the State has kept up with this, lowa’s contribution 
for teaching was 72 percent of the teaching budget, and the remainder 
coming from fees, from these Federal funds, and from other sources. 
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This year, 1960, the State of lowa’s contribution is 73 percent. In 
other words, it is the si ame, you might say, in those 25 years. 

So, therefore, these funds are very important to us, because, at least, 
they would help bring in line the Federal funds with the State funds. 

Mr. Marrnews. As I understand it, sir, insofar as these Morrill 
Act funds are concerned, you get just a little over 1 percent of your 
total from them ? 

Mr. Anpre. 1.1 percent. 

Mr. Matruews. I think that is the important figure to emphasize, 

Mr. Teacue of California. It is not quite clear { to me who makes 
up the difference. I understood you to say that the State of Iowa pays 
about 73 percent. 

Mr. Anpre. We charge registration fees. And then there are funds 
we get where people leave us land, or leave us money. And then in- 
terest comesin. We have that. 

Mr. Poace (presiding). I do not want to criticize the practice of 
any of the various institutions, but you just pointed out that Iowa 
State carries many of these same courses as the university. A great 
many of the colleges are doing that. Some of the A. & M. colleges 
are doing that. 

It seems to me that has a great deal of significance. You are doing 
everything that the State university is doing—are you not running 
in competition with them ? 

Mr. Anpre. I will talk about Iowa, because I know that. 

Mr. Poace. You can talk about Iowa. I know that it is happen- 
ing in many other States, too. 

Mr. Anpre. Actually, I think that there are only about three land- 
grant institutions left that have not changed their name to univ ersity. 

So far as Iowa State is concerned, we do not expect to go into 
medicine. We do not expect to go into law. They, certainly, should 
be at the university. 

Mr. Poace. You are teaching English, are you not ? 

Mr. Anpre. Yes, sir. We have an English department. 

Mr. Poace. And you have all of the social graces that the university 
has, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Anpre. No, sir; we do not have graduate programs in English 
or in history. 

Mr. Poace. You do not? 

Mr. Anpre. Or in languages—no, sir, nor in political science. And 
we do not expect to have, because the State of Iowa cannot afford to 
have two institutions duplicating programs in that way. 

However, there are certain programs that do duplic ate each other. 
Some of them may be for the public good. 

Iowa State University does teach engineering, and has about 500 
students. We have about 3,300 students in engineering. 

They have a small department of home economics, and we have a 
very large department of home economics. But this name “univer- 
sity,” I would suppose was from pressure from people out in the State 
to change the name, rather than pressure from the staff members, 
largely because these people were doing more traveling to Europe, and 
in Europe if you say that you are from a college, why, they look down 
on it for some reason. 
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And one of the people who pushed that very hard was Mrs. Ray- 
mond Thayer, who is a graduate of Simpson’s College, and she would 
even say Simpson U niversity. 

Mr. Dixon. A college does not have the status of a university. In 
some ways, the term ‘ ‘college” is a misnomer. 

Mr. Tracur of California. Am I right or wrong that there is an 
institution across the river from Boston that is called a college, or 
have they changed it to university f 

Mr. Quie. I understand, Dr. Caldwell, that you represent not only 
the land-grant universities, but the State universities as well. Do 
they not need help as much as the land- -grant colleges ? 

Mr. Caupwe.t. I think they do, as a matter of fact, but you have to 
start fresh on legislation to accomplish that. The land- -grant institu- 
tion is in the position of their arms around us, and we with our arms 
around them. We do not want to deny participation in any program 
of Federal aid to higher education. We would encourage it, as a 

matter of fact. We stand shoulder to shoulder with them on that. 

We go back to a position in our institutions as they were inaugu- 
rated by Federal action and which have been suppor ted in the past by 
explicit actions of the Congress of the United States, and we are 
trying to bring that up to date. 

‘Mr. Marruews. Will you yield in that connection ? 

Mr. Quire. Yes. 

Mr. Marruews. I would like to point out that I know we all recog- 
nize there are many programs that universities participate in. There 
is the GI bill of rights, where they pay the fees, when they go into the 
institutions, and there is the dormitory loan program, where they 
borrow money for that purpose. 

I am opposed to a general Federal aid to education bill for public 
school construction, but I am all for this proposed measure. 

Mr. Qure. It does seem to me that we are trying to expand the Fed- 
eral Government into higher education. And it does seem to me that 
we ought to give the support to all areas of higher education, rather 
than toa specific area. 

Do you think that it is a wise proposal to change the provision 
governing the amount that each land-grant college gets, to a propor- 
tion of their increased enrollment? Would there not be a tendency 
in the situation where the land-grant college and the State university 
are one to make certain that all of these students went through some 
courses in the land-grant college, so that they could all be called 
students in the land-grant college, and thereby get more Federal 
funds? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. I must add that there would be more complications 
than we can see in this very quick analysis of an enrollment formula. 
We would not, in the first place, advocate that you count the enroll- 
ment in English and physics and mathematics as a method of deter- 
mining it. “This is one factor that does not measure into simple 
numbers of students. 

Here is an enrollment that at one institution has 6,000 students, we 
will say, with 1,000 graduate students, among those 6,000 students. 
And here is another institution with 6,000 students that has maybe 
200 graduate students in the 6,000 students. 
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The costs involved in the first institution obviously are very much 
reater than they are in the second institution. It probably costs at 
east six times plus student credit hours or more to operate and train 

and educate students at the graduate level than it does in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years, for example. 

So these formulas can be oversimplified in terms of enrollment 
and not actually measure the need as much as we think they might 
sometimes. 

On this question that you have reopened, may I add what we are 
proposing here on the increase of the flat grants, which is the heaviest 
portion of this money, it would protect the States against, for example, 
in Oklahoma where they have been hurt, where they have a diminish- 
ing population but an increase in enrollment at the reine college, 
and the heavier portion of this being lodged in the flat grant sum, 
which would protect that institution against the population formula, 
to some extent. 

I do not quite know how to handle the enrollment formula. I think 
that we are playing with something that is very difficult to apply when 
we get into the enrollment program. 

Mr. Quire. What percentage of the cost of the salaries were financed 
with Federal appropriations—how much would that 1.1 percent be 
increased, if we passed this bill ? 

Mr. Cautpwe tt. I do not know what the Federal share would be 
proportionately. The flat grants to each State would be increased 
by $130,000, and then another $2,500,000 would be distributed on the 
basis of population. I do not know what that would amount to in 
the State of Iowa. 

Mr. Anpre. It would bring it up to around 4 percent, just as a rough 
estimate. 

Mr. Pirniz. I want to bring your attention to the military training 
aspect, because I believe that it is true that that is one phase of our 
program that is producing officer material on the basis that the Federal 
Government can use that at the lowest possible unit cost; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Catpwe ut. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Pirnie. And that continues to function very effectively. I 
think that we ought to keep that in mind as being one of the basic 
intents of the land-grant institutions. 

Mr. McInrire. You referred to the period from 1935 to 1959. I 
know that the tuition fees in the land-grant colleges have gone up, 
but by how much ¢ 

Mr. Anpre. I can give it to you again from the standpoint of Iowa 
State. We are on a quarter system, with three quarters a year, 12 
weeks per quarter. 

In 1945 our regular registration fee was $14 a quarter, and three 
times $14 for the9 months. And now it is $71 a quarter. 

Mr. McIntire. Does the State of Iowa rate among the lower ones! 

Mr. Anpre. I would say that we are low. The highest one in the 
Big Eight at the present time, as I recall, but we are low compared 
to some of the more expensive schools, such as the University of Wis- 
consin, for instance, or the University of Minnesota, and some of the 
others. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Dr. Caldwell, this question comes to mind. 
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Was it the intention of the act that the funds allocated under this 
be used in the subjects related to agriculture ? 

Mr. Catpweti. And the mechanical arts, and subjects related there- 
to, that is the language of the act. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Tn the handling of the funds at this college level, 
are those funds used for all purposes in the colleges—in the land- 
grant colleges—are those funds earmarked for agric ulture, primarily, 
in these institutions ? 

Mr. CaLpweL. No, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Does it go through any general formula and is it 
distributed for all purposes in such proportion and percentages as are 

rovided ¢ 

Mr. Catpweti. The accounting procedures may differ from ‘one in- 
stitution to another, but I think that I can describe what is typical. 

To some extent, these particular funds become indistinguishable 
from other salary funds available to the institutions at the under- 
graduate level. But the people who are running that, the budget of- 
fices, who are allocating the funds to the various expenditures “of the 
institutions, make certain that these expenditures are placed in those 
departments which are engineering, agriculture or related thereto, 

Mr. Anerneruy. What is the budget at North Carolina ? 

Mr. Catpweti. The total budget is nearly $20 million. 

Again you get into semantic problems. The total budget includes 
all of the auxiliary activities. The State appropriation to the college 
comes to nearly $10 million. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And what amount comes to it from the Morrill 
Act. 

Mr. Catpweti. Well, $94,000. 

Mr. Anernetuy. A little less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Catpwett. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. While you say that it is enough to be welcome and 
appreciated, it is still not a substantial figure. 

Mr. Catpweti. That is right, just as $130,000 does not look like 
much, but if I had $150,000 additional to spend the second year of 
this biennium, for example, in the budget of North Carolina State 
College, I could give 130 faculty members a $1,000 raise. 

Mr. Anernetruy. That is all, thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you gentlemen very much. 

Are there any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Catpweti. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpre. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Dean Floyd Andre, follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DEAN FLOYD ANDRE 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Floyd Andre, dean of 
agriculture at Iowa State University of Science and Technology at Ames, Iowa. 
I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee on behalf of the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities in support of 
H.R. 10876. 
I. BACKGROUND 


This bill as introduced into the House of Representatives on March 3, 1960, 
by Congressman Harold Cooley would amend section 22 of the Bankhead-Jones 
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Act of June 29, 1935, to increase the appropriations to the land-grant colleges 
and universities for resident teaching. 

The second Morrill Act and the amendment to it (1890, 1907) and the Bank- 
head-Jones Act (1935) now provide a total of $5,051,500 in direct annual grants 
to the land-grant colleges and universities solely for instructional purposes 
These resident teaching grants to the land-grant institutions are distributed 
in two ways. 

1. A flat, equal amount to each institution. 

2. Another portion on the basis of population. 


III. REASONS FOR REQUESTING INCREASE IN AID 


The last of these grants (the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935) was enacted 25 
years ago. The grants have continued at the same level since. Surely this 
fact in itself is reason for a fresh examination of the aid level in 1960. 

However, there are four other relevant reasons for requesting an increase, 

1. Since 1935, the Nation’s population has grown from about 127 million to 
the present 180 million. In other words, the population has expanded 42 percent, 

2. Costs of teaching have increased greatly since 1935. States have appro- 
priated more funds to the land-grant colleges to help offset these increased costs 
and larger enrollments. At Iowa State in 1935, for example, in Iowa there was 
available $2,175,874 toward the operation of the institution, at which time our 
enrollment was 4,412 students. 

This year the State appropriation is $11,553,000, and the enrollment is 9,252, 
Whereas the enrollment has slightly more than doubled, State support has in- 
creased sixfold. 

Likewise, one can compare the percentage contributed by the State toward 
instructional work in 1935 which was $1,555,400 out of a total of $2,175,874, or 
72 percent. In 1935, the Federal aid to teaching at Iowa State was $105,622 
(including Smith-Hughes) or 4.8 percent of the total. This year 1960, out of a 
total of $11,179,196 the State appropriated $8,175,821, or 73 percent; whereas 
only 1.1 percent came from Federal funds. 

3. Resident enrollments in land-grant colleges and universities increased from 
about 190,000 in 1936 to about 650,000 currently. Graduate enrollment in these 
institutions increased from about 15,000 to about 75,000 during the same period. 
In other words, enrollment in the land-grant colleges and universities has more 
than tripled since 1935. Graduate enrollment has increased about fivefold. 

1. Not only do we have this mushrooming enrollment, but in the last few 
years, as you are all well aware I am sure, we have seen develop a keener and 
more intense interest in the quality of education. People are becoming more 
and more aware of the tremendous power of education in the race for survival. 
We should be grateful for this renewed interest in education and for the rea- 
lization that we must be able to meet the demands of our changing world in our 
educational institutions to insure survival. The dimensions of our educational 
task today are great. 


IV. EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The increase proposed for resident instruction in House bill H.R. 10876 is 
based only upon the inflation factor and the population factor. The amounts 
of the 1935 formula would be increased by 100 percent on account of inflation 
and 40 percent on account of population growth. Such an increase would be 
distributed according to the statutory formula. An analysis of the computations 
used to arrive at the amounts proposed in the bill is as follows: 

1. The present total of flat grants to each State is $70,000, which includes 
$50,000 each under Morrill-Nelson and $20,000 each under Bankhead-Jones. 
(Puerto Rico is omitted under the latter act.) The proposal is to increase the 
total for each State by $130,000 and also to bring Puerto Rico into the Bankhead- 
Jones Act. Thus, the authorization for flat, equal grants would be increased 
from $1 million under Bankhead-Jones to a total of $7.650,000, which tota’ would 
include Puerto Rico. The amount of increase is $6,650,000, which is $130,000 
times 51 plus $20,000 (to remedy Puerto Rico’s position in Bankhead-Jones). 

2. The present total of grants distributed on the basis of population is 
$1,501,500. An increase in this amount by 100 percent plus 40 percent would 
bring this total to $4,204,200, which we would round out to $4,300,000, repre- 
senting an increase of $2,798,500. 
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3. Thus, the total appropriations would be as follows: 


Brom Morrill Aico. 2 nici cnt ci estiiindieeaeenoueemee $2, 550, 000 
From Bankhead-Jones : 

RII... <ssemsanitvenperieinainneneyhonsuteresnanttiinndipoenenp nna 2, 501, 500 
Increases proposed : 

Pint oreeee..............~ mea sn anse<b aiapaniape-aaeevensihtteil shai asiatadeaiiel 2, 798,500 

Population bAsi8.. +. er ee ne eeietonaaememea 6, 650,000 

DORN So i cbt een ada emai 9, 448, 500 

Cent Gohl onl stoic oo oleae a thes kha tatet Msi ae kdl tod 14, 500, 000 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


In summary, Mr. Chairman, I should like to underline the reasons why I 
ae this adjustment in appropriation for resident teaching should be adopted. 

. The grant has not been changed during the last 25 years. 

. During this period the Nation‘s population has expanded by 42 percent. 

The 100 percent inflation which has occurred in the last 25 years has greatly 
Proc eee the real worth of the grant. 

The land-grant institutions are tremendously hard-pressed in maintaining 
first-class teaching faculties in the face of much higher salaries offered by 
industry. ; i 

5. Student enrollment in land-grant institutions is more than three times 
greater than in 1935, and still greater increases are in the immediate offing. 

6. In our struggle for national survival, our Nation can find no wiser invest- 
ment than to support high quality instruction in its institutions of higher 
learning. 

May I again express my deep appreciation, Mr. Chairman, to you and to this 
committee, for your graciousness in permitting me to testify in support of this 
bill. 

The CuarrmMan. We will next hear from Mr. Johnson, of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union. 

We are very glad to have you with us, Mr. Johnson. You may 
proceed. 

Mr. Jounson. I am Reuben Johnson of the National Farmers 
Union. I come before the committee as a very humble witness follow- 
ing two distinguished administrators of land-grant institutions. I 
have a brief page and a half statement which I would like to present 
as you see fit. 

The CHarrMAN. Suppose you read your prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, PRESENTED BY 
REUBEN R. JOHNSON, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

H.R. 10876 and similar bills afford the opportunity to give Federal 
help for the support of basic fundamental science and its ‘applic: itions 
in agriculture, engineering, and veterinary medicine at a time when 
it is badly needed to upgrade and augment teaching staffs of our 
land-grant colleges and universities. 

Since 1890, the Congress has appropriated annually funds for in- 
struction in land-grant institutions to supplement the endowment pro- 
vided by the Morrill Act of 1862. These funds have not been increased 
since 1935. The annual appropriation totals $5,501,500, distributed 
partly on a flat amount per State and partly on the basis of total 
population. 
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There has been a 40 percent increase in population since 1935 and 
the general level of prices has approximately doubled. As we under. 
stand it, the proposal is to increase the grants for teaching by apply. 
ing factors representing the population increase, and the increase 
in prices. This would result in an increase of about $9.5 millions, 
If the increase in student enrollment were used instead, the increase 
would be nearer $30 million. 

The land-grant institutions supply a high percentage of the trained 
people for all our agricultural activities: research personnel, soi] 
conservation technicians, vocational agriculture teachers, extension 
agents and the veterinarians who do so much both in the field of ani- 
mal! health and human health. 

Farm families continue to rely heavily on land-grant colleges and 
universities for information through trained personnel referred to 
above and also for educating farm youth in these and other occupa- 
tional pursuits. 

From such institutions come a high percentage of our best trained 
mathematicians, chemists, physicists, and engineers; our experts in 
plant culture and plant diseases; entomologists, bacteriologists. They 
train a high percentage of the future teachers in both our high schools 
and colleges, and many for elementary education as well. They 
supply about a third of the Regular and Reserve officers for our armed 
services. 

You all know of the great increase in all these activities which use 
the graduates of the land-grant institutions in the past 25 years, 
Federal support of and demand for research in science and engineer- 
ing, in human and animal health and in conservation has multiplied 
at least a hundredfold in the past 25 years. Yet nothing has been 
done by the National Government to help pay the cost of educatin 
the people who perform these services on which we as a nation denied 
so heavily. 

In the next 10 years college enrollments are expected to double. 
This is because we have many more young people in proportion to 
our total population than we used to have, and because advanced 
education is more essential for many careers than it used to be. The 
land-grant institutions, as public universities, will be expected to care 
for a substantial proportion of that increase. Their graduate schools, 
which have grown about 500 percent since 1935, now train 40 per- 
cent of all people at the highest level. The increase in teaching funds 
called for in these bills represents only a small fraction of the total 
which will be required. But it will represent at least $100,000 to the 
land-grant institutions of each State, plus an additional sum based 
on population. This represents a relatively small amount but it may 
make the difference between keeping many highly qualified men and 
women in college teaching and having them seek more remunerative 
employment. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present the views of National 
Farmers Union, Mr. Chairman, and we urge you to approve ELR. 
10876. 

The Cuarrman. We certainly thank you very much, Mr. Johnson, 
for your interest and for your appearance here. 


v 
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Mr. Garutnes. There is one point in connection with the next to 
the last paragraph of your statement, where you state— 
the increase in teaching funds called for in these bills represent only a small 
fraction of the total which will be required. But it will represent at least 
$100,000 to the land-grant institutions of each State, plus an additional sum 
based on population. This represents a relatively small amount, but it may 
make the difference between keeping many highly qualified men and women in 
college teaching and having them seek more remunerative employment. 

That is a very good thought in my judgment. I just wondered 
whether Dr. Caldwell could elaborate a little more on that feature 
at this point. 

Mr. Catpweti. Mr. Gathings, the teaching profession has from 
the cradles to the grave, that is from the primary grades right on 
through to the graduate school, before the task of attracting into its 
ranks and holding in its ranks—those are two problems that we 
have—first-class people. And there is not any question but what 
salary isa big factor in the problem. 

We can establish fine conditions of work and all of the atmosphere 
and get good facilities here and yonder, but we still have to have the 
salaries. And there is no question in my mind or in those of my 
colleagues, but that the profession must share more—I would not 
say equitably, but more impressively in the total wealth of this coun- 
try if higher education is to have the strength that the country ex- 
pects of it. 

Mr. Garuines. It seems to me to be very significant, that in order 
to have a higher type personnel, we will have to pay for them. 

Mr. Caupweti. The Ford Foundation study of 3 years ago com- 
pared salaries of the administrators and professors and associate 
professors and so on in the colleges, from 1904 to 1954, and showed 
how relatively and absolutely in terms of purchasing power the teach- 
ing profession is slipping in this country. We do not think that the 
Nation can afford to let that continue. 

Mr. Garuines. Particularly in a field like this. 

Mr. CaLpweELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garnines. It would be very necessary here. : 

Mr. CaLpwELL. Yes. 

Mr. Garutines. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
very much, Mr. Johnson. And we again thank the other two gentle- 
men. 

The committee will now stand adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the committee was adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 24, 1960 


Houser or REepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE. ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 1310, New 
House Office Building, Hon. Harold D, Cooley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Cooley, Poage, Grant, Gathings, Albert, 
Abbitt, Thompson, Jones of Missouri, Johnson of Wisconsin, Coad, 
Breeding, Stubblefield, McSween, Hogan, Levering, Hoeven, Dague, 
McIntire, Dixon, Teague of California, Quie, Short, Pirnie, and Latta. 

Also present: Christine S. Gallagher, clerk; Hyde H. Murray, 
assistant clerk; and Francis M, LeMay, consultant. 

The CuairmMan. The committee will please be in order. 

Do you desire to make a statement, Mr. Monagan? If so, please 
come forward. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Monacan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to express my support of H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974. And I 
would like permission of the committee to file a statement for the 
record at this time. 

The CuairmMan. Without objection, you may file your statement. 
We have been glad to have you appear here. 

Mr. Monacan. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Hon. John S. Monagan follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FIFTH 
DISTRICT OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I support H.R. 10876 and H.R 
10974. 

These bills provide for grants to land-grant institutions of learning. 

The last appropriated grants to land-grant institutions were established 24 
years ago. It needs no extended demonstration to prove that the levels of aid 
established in 1935 are completely inadequate today. 

The change in population, the depreciation of the dollar, and all the other 
economic charges Which have taken place since the midthirties have been met in 
many fields, but in this vital section of education, we are still back in the 
midst of the depression. 

Our society is daily making greater demands on our educational system. We 
are requiring more college graduates. We are upgrading many jobs to require 
higher degrees and we are increasing the number of jobs with these require- 
ments. 
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One of the areas most frequently cited as the most critical in our struggle 
with the Communist system is that of education. Surely we must leave no stone 
unturned in our efforts to strengthen and improve our system and I submit that 
adjusting our grants to land-grant institutions to conform to realistic modern 
standards as proposed by these bills provides a possible and necessary step, 

President A. N. Jorgensen of the University of Connecticut has communicated 
with me about these bills and he strongly supports them and urges their adoption, 


I am happy to support them, too, and I urge the committee to take favorable 
action upon them. 


The Cuarman. And without objection, the several letters that we 
have received from a number of leading universities will be inserted 
into the record at this point. 

(The letters received from the University of Kentucky, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Michigan State University, University of Rhode 
Island, University of Connecticut, Purdue University, University of 
Arkansas, Clemson College, Mississippi State University, University 
of Wisconsin, Washington State University, University of New 
Hampshire, University of Arizona, University of Missouri, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Virginia State College, Auburn Uni- 
versity, University of Vermont, University of Nevada, University of 
Illinois, University of Maine, University of Massachusetts, Oklahoma 
State University, and the University of Nebraska follow:) 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, 
Petersburg, Va., May 18, 1960, 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLery, 
House of Representatives Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Coo_tey: This letter is sent to request you to add my name to the 
list of persons endorsing bills H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974 before Congress to au- 
thorize an increase in the appropriation for resident teaching grants to land- 
grant institutions. 

The fact that the land-grant colleges have not had any increase in fund under 
the Second Morrill Act since 1935 would indicate definitely that in order to 
maintain the proper standards in this important phase of the instructional pro- 
gram at our colleges, increased funds are imperative. 

As a land-grant institution, Virginia State College is in full support of the 
statement made before the committee by Dr. John Caldwell on May 16, 1960. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert P. Danie, President. 


AUBURN UNIVERSITY, 
{uburn, Ala., May 18, 1960. 
Hon. Haroitp D. Coo.ry, 
Chairman, House of Representatives Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CooLtey: In behalf of Auburn University I am writing to endorse 
the proposal to increase the appropriations for instruction in the land-grant col- 
leges and universities as set out in your H.R. 10876. 

The reasons are evident, and the arguments presented to your committee by 
Chancellor Caldwell and Dean Andre on May 16 are cogent and reflect the gen- 
eral situation in these institutions. The instructional load in the land-grant 
colleges and universities have outgrown support for instructional purposes, and 
the continuing devaluation of the dollar has further handicapped efforts to 
cope with the problem. 

I think you may be interested in the following figures from the official records 
of Auburn University : 

1. In the scholastic year 1934-35, when the Bankhead-Jones Act became 
law, the enrollment was 1,912. 
2. In the scholastic year 1958-59 the enrollment was 10,887. 
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Thus in 25 years since the passage of the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, the en- 
roliment has increased to a total of approximately 5.7 times the enrollment of 
1934-35. 

In the course of those years the purchasing power of the dollar has declined 
and the costs of instruction have steadily risen. 

Further, the nature and purposes of these colleges and universities place a 
heavy premium upon the teaching of the basic sciences. Inasmuch as we are 
living in an age of scientific revolution in which the acceleration of change is so 
great that we are pressed to keep our instruction abreast of the rapidly growing 
body of knowledge, the business of providing adequate and proper instruction 
presents a continuing and critical problem. 

This, I think, is a problem which is directly in the field of the national interest 
and merits the serious consideration of the Congress. 

I, therefore, on behalf of Auburn University, respectfully urge your serious 
consideration and support of H.R. 10876. 

Most sincerely, 
RALPH B. Dravenon, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
Columbia, May 19, 1960, 
Hon. Haroup DD. Coo.Lry, 
House of Representatives, 
Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLky: In response to Miss Gallagher’s suggestion for 
an opinion on H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974, I want to urge strongly the commit- 
tee’s approval of this appropriation along the lines of President John T, Cald- 
well’s testimony. The costs of all instruction here in land-grant colleges has 
been increased very substantially. All of this increase since 1935 has been 
borne by the student through increased fees or by the governments of the States, 
whose appropriations have increased manyfold. It seems only reasonable and 
fair that the Federal Government’s contribution should bear a closer relation- 
ship to present costs and thus enable these State universities to meet more ade- 
quately the increasing costs. 

It seems to me too that the National Government’s support of land-grant 
college education is traditional and has general approval and there can be no 
objection to it on principle from any quarter. Certainly, the need for scientists 
and other research people can be met in part through this means of Federal aid 
more rapidly than any other at the present time. I urge as strongly as I can 
that the proposal be supported by the committee, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER ELLIs. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
Burlington, Vt., May 20, 1960. 
Hon. HAROLD CooLey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Cootky: The substance of the two bills H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974 
have my complete endorsement and support. The presentation made to your 
committee by Dr. John Caldwell correctly points to the increased services, the 
increased costs and the increased needs that are being experienced by the land- 
grant colleges throughout the country. 

In addition to these pertinent arguments, I believe there is an additional as 
pect that should be stressed. The shifting emphases in the curriculums in the 
colleges of agriculture have once again made necessary considerable amounts of 
study and additions to the resident-instructional program. Every educational 
institution undergoes a gradual evolution. From time to time there occurs a 
more radical need for change to meet new conditions. This situation exists 
now. 

Earlier changes from the practicing agriculturalist to the agricultural busi 
nessman and the agricultural engineer have already become established and are 
well known. Now we must meet a still broader and more far-reaching change, 
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the production of the international agriculturalist and the agriculturalist en- 
gaged in the sociological and political aspects of the domestic and international 
picture. Preparing for this changing emphasis is a costly procedure, but prep- 
arations must be made early and promptly if we are to have the trained personnel 
available to supply these new roles. 
*assage of the proposed legislation will in some measure reimburse the land- 
grant colleges for the funds that are already being used to fulfill these obligations, 
This relatively unrestricted appropriation to the instructional funds of the 
university is a most appropriate type of assistance from the Federal Government 
to the land-grant colleges. We shall all be grateful to you for making this aid 
available to carry out this educational commitment. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN T. Fry, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, 
Reno, May 18, 1960. 
Hon. HAROLD COoOoLey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CooLey: The University of Nevada strongly supports H.R. 10876 
and H.R. 10974, the land-grant teaching fund bills, on which we understand you 
plan to conduct hearings on Tuesday, May 24, 1960. 

In view of the fact that the Bankhead-Jones Act, which was the latest to 
provide for direct annual grants to the land-grant colleges and universities for 
instructional purposes, was approved 24 years ago, we believe it is essential that 
the underlying philosophy of this kind of support be reexamined in the light of 
conditions as of today. Inflation has increased cost by 100 percent since 1935 
and the population of the United States has increased 40 percent during this 
period. This is particularly true of the State of Nevada, which is still the 
fastest growing State in the Union and in which it is estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census that the population increase during the past 10 years will approxi- 
mate 75 percent. 

With the heavily increased demands upon the University of Nevada, partien- 
larly its college of agriculture, for increased instruction in a wide variety of 
fields, we believe it is essential that this legislation be approved, not only for 
the welfare of the country as a whole but particularly for our explosive popula- 
tion in Nevada. 

What is actually requested in this legislation is not an increase of support but 
rather a bringing up to date, in terms of the 1960 population and purchasing 
power of the dollar, the basis of support established in 1935. 

In the strongest possible terms we urge passage of this legislation 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES J. ARMSTRONG, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Urbana, May 19, 1960. 
Hon. HAaro_p D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Committee of Agriculture, 
lTouse of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: I write to give my endorsement to the testimony 
presented to your committee by Chancellor John Caldwell with reference to 
H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974 on the subject of increasing support by the Federal 
Government to land-grant colleges and State universities. 

I understand from the clerk, Christine S. Gallagher, that hearings will be 
resumed on May 24. I would appreciate your receiving this letter as a part 
of the record of the hearings. 

The Federal legislation now applicable to the land-grant colleges and State 
universities, both through the original land grants and the subsequent authoriza- 
tion for countinuing appropriations, in effect marks these institutions as parts 
of a federally encouraged system of higher education. Obviously, their contri- 
butions to the national welfare justified these actions and it is only reasonable 
that the size of the appropriations should keep pace with the growth in the 
population and be accommodated to the inflation factor 
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Even greater support than is proposed in these bills could be justified by the 
tremendous growth in the contributions of the land-grant colleges and State 
universities to the national defense, the public health, and the economic welfare 
of the Nation. A budget request based upon any measurement of these contri- 
butions to what are inherently the responsibilities of the Federal Government 
would far exceed the modest amount proposed in the bills before your committee. 

In a sense, then, the bills before the committee may be seen as proposals for 
keeping faith with the tradition uf Federal relationship to the land-grant 
colleges and State universities. The bills represent the minimum in bringing 
this relationship up to the trendlines of the past. 

Although the amounts involved are not large in the measure of the total ex- 
penditures of the institutions concerned, all of the institutions are sufficiently 
hard pressed that the grants requested will be most meaningful in bringing 
strength and enrichment to the existing programs and to some needed new 
ones. Every institution has a wide gap between ‘potential and fulfillment: be- 
tween what it is able to do and what it feels it could do for the enlargement 
of its services and the increase in its effectiveness. Every State is pressed 
by the problem of new revenues, and the institutions of higher learning are 
confronted with demands far beyond their capacity. At this moment in the 
history of the land-grant colleges and State universities, every assistance from 
the Federal Government, whatever its size, will bring dividends in vitally needed 
service to the Nation. 

Sincerely, 
Davip D. Henry, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, 
Orono, Maine, May 19, 1960. 
Hon. HAKoLp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Cootey: I should like to add my unqualified support to H.R. 10876 
and H.R. 10974 now being considered by your committee. The financial help 
that would be provided by these bills is most timely to the University of Maine 
and I am convinced to the other land-grant institutions as well. I only hope the 
committee may find it possible to act favorably upon these bills. 

Chancellor John T. Caldwell has pointed up the plight of the land-grant colleges 
and State universities very well in his testimony and I wish to reiterate the very 
great need for action at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lioyp H. Ev.iorr, President. 


Trike COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Amherst, May 19, 1960. 
Hon. HaAro.p TD). Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
llouse Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLrey: The University of Massachusetts recommends 
strongly that H.R. 10974 be supported. Our enrollment has increased tremen- 
dously since 1935 and at the same time admission requirements have shown a 
steady increase. 

Knactment of H.R. 10974 would provide significant support for educational pro- 
grams at the University of Massachusetts to meet the needs of the increasing 
college-age population in Massachusetts. Enactment of H.R. 10974 will help the 
University of Massachusetts to fulfill its role in solving the critical problems 
of providing higher education to our qualified youth in the agricultural and re- 
lated scientific, technical and professional fields. 

A recently completed staff study (January 1960) shows the discrepancy in 
ING7 between the need for additional places for resident students in Massa- 
chusetts and available facilities in 1967 constitutes a gap of about 20,000 students. 
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1967 college-age population in Massachusetts, 371,960 


1. Expected resident enrollment (1 to 4-year institutions) in Massachu- 
seits based upon the percentage going in 1958-59 (26 percent of 


371,960) : , : : 96, 709 

2. Enrollment of residents who will probably not be able to enroll in out- 
of-State institutions y 6, 000 
Total enrollment_- . -- 102, 709 


5. Places that were available in 1958—59 for residents in Massachusetts 


institutions — 
!. Maximum increase now planned at all institutions for residents 
by 1967 ; ; 20, 000 
Total places in Massachusetts ‘ 82, 220 
Massachusetts residents who will have no place to go 20, 489 
This deficiency will certainly exceed the figure of 20,489 by 1975 unless more 
places are provided for college students from 1967 to 1975, If private institutions 
cannot absorb these numbers, and this is very likely, it is the responsibility of 
the land-grant university to provide educational opportunities for these thousands 
of qualified youths. 
Sincerely yours, 
SHANNON McCCUNR, Provost. 
OKLATIOMA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Stillwater, May 18, 1960. 
Re H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974, land-grant teaching funds bills. 
Hon. Haroip Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
louse Office Building, Washington, D.C. ; 
DEAR CHAIRMAN CooLey: I have been advised by Chancellor John T. Cald- j 


well of North Carolina State College, and chairman of the association’s legis- 
lative committee of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities, that a second and final hearing before your honorable committee 
on the captioned House measures will be held on May 24. 

I have examined these measures and read with interest the testimony offered 
by Chancellor Caldwell before your committee. I may say that he also advised 
me of the very friendly reception which he received for his cause and for his 
own appearance, Which all of us charged with responsibility for administration 
in the land-grant colleges and universities deeply appreciate. 

May I say that I concur in every respect with Chancellor Caldwell’s testi- 
mony and respectfully add my voice in bespeaking the justification and even the 
urgent necessity for the additional teaching funds. We are all very much aware 
of the increased costs of services of all kinds in the past 25 years, and it seems 
to me most logical that the grant level in this field which has not been changed 
since 1935 should now be examined with a view to adjustment. 

We earnestly petition that the committee may give these measures their 
faverable action and report. 

Respectfully yours, 
OLIVER S. WILLWAM, President. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Lincoln, Nebr., May 19, 1960. 

lion. HARoL_p D. CooLry, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: We are most grateful to you for advising us con- 
cerning the hearings before your committee on H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974. I 
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am extremely sorry that a previous commitment makes it impossible for me to 
be present next Tuesday, May 24, to express in person my strong support for 
these two bills and the program that they will make possible. 

I have had an opportunity to read and study Chancellor Caldwell’s testi- 
mony of May 16. I believe his statement is an excellent one and correctly in- 
terprets the attitudes of the land-grant institutions throughout the country. 

I shall not attempt to restate the points made by Chancellor Caldwell, but 
should like to emphasize with him that we feel that the request is a sound 
one, that it involves no change whatever in long-established principles of State 
and Federal relationships, and that it will provide financial assistance for our 
teaching programs at a most crucial time. 

Our thanks to you, Congressman Cooley, for your continued interest in our 
land-grant institutions and to you and the members of your committee for your 
consideration of this proposed legislation. If any of us can be of further assist- 
ance to you, you have only to let us know. 

Sincerely, 
CLirrorD M, Harbin, President. 


Tre UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Knoxville, May 21, 1960. 
Hon. HAroLp ID. Coo.rey, 
House Committee of Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Coo_key: Thank you for inviting me to submit a statement 
regarding H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974. Enclosed is a copy of my statement, and 
I am sending 40 additional copies to Mrs. Gallagher in case you desire extra 
copies for distribution to committee members. 

Enclosed also is a copy of a letter which I have written to all members of the 
House of Representatives from Tennessee. 

My statement expresses my gratitude to you for what you have done and are 
doing to strengthen the instructional programs of land-grant institutions. On 
behalf of the students, who would be the ultimate benefactors of this legislation, 
I want to thank you for your efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. D. Hot, President. 


TRE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Knoxville, May 20, 1960. 
Hon. J. CARLTON LOSER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 7 

Deak CARLTON: Knowing that you take a personal interest in all Federal 
legislation which might affect the University of Tennessee, I want to call your 
attention to identical bills by Congressman Harold Cooley, of North Carolina, 
and Congressman Henry Dixon, of Utah, relative to an increase in resident teach- 
ing grants to land-grant institutions (H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974). We under- 
stand that the second and final hearing on these bills is scheduled for May 24, 
1960. 

As you know, today’s dollar buys about half of what it could have bought in 
1935. Today’s population is 40 percent more than it was in 1935. To provide 
for these and other changing conditions during the past quarter century, Con- 
gress has appropriated unprecedented increases in allotments to virtually all 
federally supported programs; but not to land-grant institutions in support of 
resident teaching. 

The identical bills by Congressman Cooley and Dixon provide a method of 
bringing the resident teaching appropriations closer to the 1960 level, replacing 
purchasing powers that have been dissolved by inflation and also allowing for 
the effects that population increases have had upon enrollment increases in land- 
grant institutions. 

The 1985 act, by the way, was one which accomplished the same purpose: 
bringing Federal support of land-grant institutions up to date in accordance with 
the extent of support that the Federal Government had previously given to these 
institutions under terms of the Morrill Act. 
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cnactment of these bills would increase the University of Tennessee’s federa] 
appropriations for resident instruction at least $130,000 annually. This increase 
is desperately needed by the institution in meeting the demands of increageq 
enrollments. 

Enclosed is a copy of a statement on these bills which I am submitting to the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 

Your assistance in the passage of these bills is earnestly solicited. 

With warmest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. D. Hout, President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Knorville, May 20, 1960. 
To: The Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives. 
From: Andrew D. Holt, president, the University of Tennessee. 
Subject: Statement on H.R. 10876 by Congressman Cooley, and H.R. 10974 by 
Congressman Dixon. 

The University of Tennessee is one of the institutions which would receive 
additional Federal support with the passage of H.R. 10876 or H.R. 10974, identi- 
cal bills authorizing an increase in the appropriation for resident teaching 
grants to land-grant institutions. The justification for the proposed increase 
to the University of Tennessee will apply to every land-grant institution in the 
Nation. Hence, I want to present some facts on the University of Tennessee 
which can be used as a case history in considering this legislation. 

As a land-grant institution, operating under the terms of the first Morrill 
Act of 1862 and the second Morrill Act of 1890, the University of Tennessee 
offers courses in “agriculture, the mechanic arts, and the subjects related there- 
to.” These courses are in the broad fields of knowledge covered by the College 
of Agriculture, the College of Engineering, the College of Home Economics, and 
the College of Liberal Arts (and Sciences). Vursuant to the purpose of the 
Morrill Acts, which was to make a higher education available to greater num- 
bers of American youth, the University of Tennessee has zealously kept the 
cost of a higher education within the bounds of the economic resources of the 
masses. 

In addition to resident instruction, the University of Tennessee and other 
land-grant institutions have two other programs supported in part by the Fed- 
eral Government. One is the Agricultural Extension Service; another, the 
agricultural experiment station. Both of these additional programs have served 
a vital role in the development of agriculture and industry in our Nation. 

Now we come to the crucial question in our case history: How has the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee fared as a Federal land-grant institution in the past 
quarter century? 

In 1935-36 the university received $559,522 in Federal appropriations for the 
Agricultural Extension Service. In 1959-60 these appropriations had been 
increased to $1,934,544, part of this increase to allow for the decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, another part to provide for the increase in the 
State’s population, and still another part to permit expansions and improvements 
in the Agricultural Extension Service. 

In 1935-36 the university received $108,695 in Federal appropriations for the 
agricultural experiment station. In 1959-60 these appropriations had been 
increased to $863,012, part of this increase to allow for the decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, another part to provide for an increase in the 
State’s population, and still another part to permit expansions and improvements 
in the agricultural experiment station. 

In 1935-36 the university received $53,200 in Federal appropriations for its 
resident instruction program. In 1959-60 the appropriations were $85,327- 

Far from enough to allow for a 50-percent drop in the purchasing power 
of the dollar since 1935; 

Far from enough to provide for an enrollment which has increased from 
5,498 to 15,519 students since 1935 and which is expected to increase an- 
other 100 percent during the next decade; 

Far from enough to assist the institution in doubling its course offer- 
ings to meet the demands of enrollment increases and to keep pace with 
scientific and cultural advances of our civilization since 1935. 
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How has the University of Tennessee fared as a Federal land-grant institu- 
tion in the past quarter century? In its extension and research activities, the 
university is proud to say that its growing needs have had the response of a 
growing Federal support over the entire period. But there has been a neglect 
of the growing needs of resident instruction—the institution’s basic program, 
which was the primary interest of the Morrill Act creating land-grant institu- 
tions nearly a hundred years ago. 

Congressman Cooley and Congressman Dixon, sponsors of H.R. 10876 and 
ELR. 10974, and every member of the House Committee on Agriculture will have 
our unqualified support and our everlasting gratitude for any efforts made to 
correct the inequity that exists in Federal support of the instructional pro- 
grams of land-grant institutions. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Kast Lansing, May 20, 1960. 
Hon. Harotp DL). Coo.ey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. Cootky: Attached is a statement on H.R, 10876 and H.R. 10974 that 
were referred to in the letter of May 16 from Miss Gallagher. 
I am taking the liberty of enclosing a statement that I would like to have 
included in the testimony presented before your committee on these bills. 
With kind personal regards. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN A, HANNAH, President. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JOHN A, HANNAH, PRESIDENT, MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, ny name is John A. Hannah 
and I am president of Michigan State University at East Lansing. I submit 
this statement in support of bills H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974 to increase the 
authorized appropriation for resident teaching grants to land-grant institutions 
by amendment of the Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 1935, as amended June 12, 
1952. 

Expenditures for land-grant institutions have paid rich dividends to the United 
States. This system has played an extremely signficant role in upgrading the 
dignity of the individual and in preventing class distinction in this country. 
It has provided an educational opportunity for many who otherwise would 
have been denied the privilege to develop their special talents and abilities 
to the fullest extent. 

I point to two achievements of our country within the last century toward 
which the land-grant system has made substantial contributions. he 

We have attained spectacular material gains, a higher standard of living 
than man has ever known. These gains came within our grasp when the advan- 
tages of education were made available on the broadest possible scale. Thereby, 
we developed the native skills of the American people and made possible the 
miracles of invention and mass production that we enjoy today. The application 
of science to the art of agriculture has been an underlying factor in our indus- 
trial growth. As long as the great majority of our people had to be employed 
in the production of food and fiber, we could spare few hands for the mills 
and shops. A century ago, something like 85 out of every 100 workers were 
necessarily engaged in agriculture, leaving only 15 to do the rest of the Nation’s 
work. Today, thanks to the application of science, only 10 workers out of 
each 100 are needed on the farms to grow the food and fiber for the rest of our 
people. The other 90 are free to man the machines and sell the goods and provide 
the services which spell prosperity, comfort, and even luxury by standards else- 
where, for the people of the United States. 

A second achievement is the attainment of a high degree of social mobility. 
Making it possible for the children of the industrial worker and the farmer to 
gain an education certainly has played a major role in this development. These 
students have demonstrated that good marks in school do not depend on wealth 
and social position but upon ability and ambition of the individual. 

We have seen tremendous “increases in enrollments in our colleges and uni- 
versities. In the land-grant institutions enrollments have jumped from about 
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190,000 in 1935 to about 650,000 at present. There is every indication this jp. 
erease will continue and at an even greater pace. 

Competition is becoming keener for qualified faculty to teach in our land- 
grant institutions. Unless we are able to increase salaries and provide our staff 
with the necessary equipment and facilities our institutions will be unable to 
continue to make the contribution to the progress of this Nation which they have 
done in the past. 

We are at a critical point in the further development of our educational gys- 
tem. Decisions are being made which will determine whether the land-grant 
philosophy of education for all will continue or whether we gradually revert to 
the situation of a hundred years ago of education for the select few. With the 
tremendous increase in students of college age and with a higher percentage of 
them wanting to go to college, some people are questioning whether a college 
education should be made available to all who desire it. They say it is too 
expensive for the public to support and the student should shoulder more of the 
cost. 

Any proposal that a student be required to pay the greater part or all of the 
cost of his higher education is heresy in America because it prices out of an 
educational opportunity large numbers of able youngsters born into families of 
limited means. It is essential that we continue to make it possible for the stu- 
dent with limited financial resources but with ability and ambition to achieve 
a college education. 

The last increase in appropriations for resident teaching grants to land-grant 
institutions was made in 1935. Inflation and population increases since that time 
make it essential for the Congress to make adjustments in appropriations for 
these institutions. 

At this time when the land-grant philosophy of education is being attacked, 
the passage of these bills would be one step toward helping this educational 
system continue to make its unique contribution to the Nation and the world. 
I strongly support these bills which provide an increase in funds for resident 
teaching at land-grant institutions. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Fayetteville, May 20, 1960, 
Hon. Haroup CooLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: I deeply appreciate your invitation to present my 
views relative to H.R. 1O876 and H.R. 10974 which are identical bills to an- 
thorize an increase in the appropriation for resident teaching grants to land- 
grant colleges and universities. It will not be possible for me to appear in 
person. Therefore, I am writing this statement which IT shall be glad to have 
included in the proceedings of your committee. 

I strongly endorse and urge favorable action on this legislation. I am in com- 
plete accord with the points contained in the excellent statement presented 
in support of the bills by Dr. John T. Caldwell, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities in his appearance before your committee on May 16, 1960. 

This proposed legislation is in accord with long-established and universally 
approved principles of Federal-State relation The additional funds are ur- 
gently needed to offset the effect of inflation and to assist in supporting the 
vastly expanded teaching responsibilities necessarily assumed by land-grant col- 
leges and universities since 19385 when the last increase was approved. In 
the light of these conditions, the additional amounts are quite modest 

Congressman BE. C. Gathings, a member of your committee, feels that the for- 
mula for distribution should not lean too heavily on a population basis. In 
his opinion, account should be taken of enrollments in land-grant institutions 
in the allocation of that portion of the funds which traditionally has been allo- 
cated on the basis of population. While I have not had an opportunity to give 
careful study to the suggestion of Congressman Gathings, I believe it deserves 
consideration. 

The additional funds which this legislation would provide are urgently needed 
by the University of Arkansas to support teaching activities in the fields of agri- 
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culture, mechanic arts, and related areas. I am sure other land-grant colleges 
and universities have equally urgent needs. Therefore, it is my earnest hope 
that this legislation will receive favorable action and that those additional 
funds will be made available at the earliest possible date. 
Sincerely, 
Davip W. Mu.Luins, President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Storrs, Conn., May 20, 1960. 
Hon. Haroip D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CooLey: In view of the forthcoming hearing scheduled for Tuesday 
of this week, may I join my many colleagues in writing to you of our hope and 
desire that your committee may take favorable action with reference to the 
identical bills, H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974, which authorize an increase in the 
appropriation for resident teaching grants to land-grant institutions. 

The spokesmen for our association have adequately covered the urgency and 
need for a review of this matter. May I underscore their very significant state- 
ments and express the hope that favorable consideration may be given to this 
proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. N. JORGENSEN, President. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Lafayette, Ind., May 21, 1960. 
Hon. Haron D. CooLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This statement is in support of H.R. 10876 
and H.R. 10974, in response to your letter of May 16, 1960. These identical bills 
would authorize an increase in the appropriation for resident teaching grants to 
land-grant colleges and State universities. 

As president of a land-grant university and as a former president of the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, I endorse 
fully the statement made before your committee on May 16, 1960 by Chancellor 
John T. Caldwell of North Carolina State College. 

As a nation the finest investment we can make in our future security and well- 
being is in the training of able minds to their highest level of capability. 
Well-developed brainpower and trained leadership constitute one of our most 
potent sources of national strength today. Not to develop these items to their 
highest potential is just as wasteful of our resources as not to exploit our fertile 
fields, a pit of iron ore, or a bed of uranium. 

The world’s frontier today is one of the mind. It is a scientific frontier. It 
is vertical rather than horizontal. It is limited only by the mind and the imagi- 
nation of man. 

It is on this frontier that the free world must stand or fall in its struggle 
with totalitarianism. We must continuously train our young men and women 
in our university classrooms and laboratories so that they in turn may effectively 
fill their own battle position on the frontier of useful knowledge. That nation 
which succeeds best in this task will be the victor in the global struggle which 
engulfs this generation. 

The heavy financial needs of higher education are a matter of record. These 
have been presented fully to this committee in prior testimony. 

The amount of increased financial support for the land-grant colleges and 
universities authorized by these bills is both logical and modest. The increase 
is in proportion to U.S. population growth since 1985 (the date of the last ad- 
justment in appropriation for this purpose) and to the amount of price inflation 
since that date. It does not take into account the substantially higher propor- 
tion of the total population of college age actually enrolled in colleges or uni- 
Versities, or the greater relative cost now than 25 years ago of educating an 
individual student because of the great extensions of knowledge which have 
accrued in that interval. The proposed increase seeks only to restore in today’s 
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situation the relative minimum level of support the Congress evidently intended 
in the 1985 legislation. 

Significantly, the proposed legislation does not open up any new question of 
Federal support for education. It would merely build on the base of partial 
Federal support for State educational institutions which has been evolved go 
satisfactorily over several decades of operation. 

The passage of this legislation would be a significant step in assuring con- 
tinuation of higher educational opportunity for superior minds in all of our 50 
States and Puerto Rico within the financial reach of everyone. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK L. Hovpg, President. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY, 
State College, Miss., May 18, 1960. 
Hon. Haroip Cooley, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
U.S. Congress, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CooLtey: We are informed that the land-grant teaching funds bills, 
H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974, are scheduled for additional hearings by the House 
Agriculture Committee on May 24. 

The essence of these bills, as understood here, is an adjustment of the level 
of appropriated grants from a point established in 1935. 

We urge your support of this legislation, if in good conscience you can give it, 
on bases of (1) adjustment to compensate for inflation, (2) confidence in the 
role that has been and will be played by land-grant institutions in American 
higher education, and (3) the stark need for dollars in these days of burgeoning 
enrollment and demands more and finer services. 

Sincerely yours, 
3EN HILBUN, President. 


CLEMSON COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Clemson, 8S.C., May 20, 1960. 
Hon. HAroLp D. Coo.ey, 
Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: I appreciate very much your kind invitation to 
present my views on H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974, bills which would authorize an 
increase in the appropriation for resident teaching grants to land-grant institu- 
tions. I am sorry that I cannot be present at committee hearings on May 24, but 
on that date I am scheduled to participate in the annual War College National 
Security Forum at Montgomery, Ala. 

Since I cannot appear before your committee, I submit herewith a statement 
to be filed for the record. 

1. I am as a matter of principle in opposition to those forms of Federal aid 
to education which by their nature lead to Federal controls and to loss of local 
autonomy in the vital business of training our youth. I support H.R. 10876 and 
H.R. 10974 because they are not aimed at establishing such odious controls. 

2. It is clear, then, that H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974 involve no change in long- 
established principles of State and Federal relationships. Rather these twin 
bills simply recognize that the present money authorization for resident instruc- 
tional purposes was set 25 years ago, and is today woefully inadequate. The 
steady inflation of the dollar and the mounting enrollments of our land-grant 
colleges are factors which indicate the positive necessity of enacting the bills in 
question. The present support figure of $5,051,500 is simply unrealistic: the 
proposed support figure of $14,500,200 represents a bare minimum if we are to 
have resident instruction programs worthy of the name. 

3. My 23 years in American business, coupled with my 4 years in the adminis- 
tration of Clemson College have convinced me that the most serious problems in 
our Nation are those related to the higher education of our youth. I am further 
convinced that our land-grant colleges and universities, enrolling more than 21 
percent of all college undergraduates and more than 50 percent of graduate 
students in science areas, must lead in the solution of these problems. I agree 
completely with newspaperman John Cowles of Minneapolis in his statement that 
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unless the Nation’s land-grant institutions are enabled to meet their responsi- 
pilities, the chances of survival of this Nation as an enlightened democracy are 
im indeed. 
’ To conclude my statement, let me urge your committee, Sir, to report un- 
changed the two bills, H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974; and to work on the floor of 
the House for their enactment. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Epwarps, President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Madison, Wis., May 20, 1960. 
Hon. Haro.p D. CooLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN CooLey: We are advised that the House Agricultural 
Committee will hold a hearing on May 24 on the land-grant teaching fund bills, 
H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974. 

In the interest of the development and defense of our Nation, I urge that your 
committee give these bills favorable consideration and recommend a substantial 
increase in land-grant teaching funds from Federal sources. 

We believe that an adequate program of higher education for our young people 
is vital to the general welfare, and as such is a national as well as a State con- 
cern. The relationship between the Federal Government and the land-grant 
colleges and State universities in educational matters has proved to be a unique 
and practical one. However, the financial burden in providing higher education 
for the rapidly expanding population is a very heavy one at this time and is 
mounting from year to year. Yet Federal aid for the teaching programs of these 
institutions has not been increased since 1935, and no allowance has been made 
for the tremendous rise in student numbers and the equally striking increase in 
dollar costs of education due largely to inflationary changes beyond our control. 
This of course means that the Federal Government carries a smaller and smaller 
part of the total load and that the States carry an increasingly large burden. 

We hope that the present Congress will find it possible to make a major im- 
provement in this situation. We would also appreciate any support which you 
can give to increasing Federal grants for the agricultural research and extension 
programs in the various States. Your interest in these programs in the past 
has been of inestimable value to agriculture and to the public at large. 

Sincerely yours, 
C, A. ELVEHJEM, President. 


~ 


WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Pullman, Wash., May 20, 1960. 
Hon. HARoLp Cooley, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CooLtey: I am advised that on May 16 Dean Andre of Iowa State 
University and Chancellor John T. Caldwell of North Carolina State College 
testified before your committee in support of H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974, the 
land-grant teaching funds bills. 

As immediate past president of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities and as the present chairman of its executive committee, I urge 
most strongly support for the bills in question. This will represent an extremely 
modest addition to the teaching funds allocated to the land-grant institution or 
institutions in each State. However, the passage of such legislation will be of 
real help to the institutions concerned in meeting the pressures of increasing 
enrollment. This would proceed through long-established channels and would 
be consistent with one of the longest traditions of support for higher education 
in our country. 
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There is little I could add to the testimony which has been presented, so that 
this letter is to indicate my strong support of the testimony as given by our two 
representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. CLEMENT FRENCH, President. 


Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1960, 
Hon. Haroip Coo.Ley, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DearR Haroip: I wanted very much to be able to get to your hearing last Tues. 
day on the land-grant teaching funds bills, H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974. However, 
I had made some previous commitments, and it was simply impossible for me 
to get away. 

I wanted to tell you and the committee of the need for this legislation by the 
University of Connecticut, the land-grant institution for my State which is located 
in my congressional district. 

As Dr. Albert N. Jorgensen, the distinguished educator and president of the 
University of Connecticut, has pointed out in a letter to me, the last appropriated 
grants to the land-grant institutions were established 24 years ago. The 1935 
aid level needs to be brought up to date in terms of our current population and 
dollar value, and I urge the committee's favorable support of H.R. 10876 and 
H.R. 10974. 

With my warmest regards. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER Bow es. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1960. 
Hon. Haroip Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


DraR CHAIRMAN CooLrey: I wish to join with the remarks contained in the 
letter of May 20 by President John T. Fey, of the University of Vermont, in sup- 
port of your bill, H.R. 10876, and others which would provide increases in the 
authorized appropriations for resident teaching grants to land-grant institutions, 

Colleges operating under the land-grant program have contributed substan- 
tially to the development of our Nation, as you well know, and it is important 
that their resident teaching grant program be maintained at a level adequate to 
meet the changing emphasis and needs of our times. I hope that early and favor- 
able action can be taken on this legislation. 

With best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM MEYER. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 
Athens, May 18, 1960. 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Iouse Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Cootrty: I have just read Dr. John T. Caldwell’s testimony before 
the House Committee on Agriculture regarding the need for increased support 
for college teaching in our land-grant colleges and State universities. I am a 
member of the executive committee of the American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities and know of the great concern of all of our 
institutions regarding the need for increased support for teaching. 

It has been pointed out that there has been little increase in these funds dur- 
ing the past several years. We believe that the 40-percent population increase 
factor and the inflationary factor justify an increase in funds for this important 
function of land-grant colleges and State universities. 

I hope your committee will give thoughtful consideration to H.R. 10974 which 
authorizes an increase in funds for instruction. 

Thank you for your assistance in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 


O. C. ADERHOLD, President. 
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RUTGERS, THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
New Brunswick, N.J., June 1, 1960. 
Mrs. CHRISTINE 8S. GALLAGHER, 
Clerk, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mrs. GALLAGHER: Thank you very much for your letter. 

I enclose herewith a letter forwarded to our Congressmen regarding H.R. 
10876 and H.R. 10974. I hope this information is not too late to be of assistance 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MASON W. GROSS. 


RUTGERS, THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
New Brunswick, NJ. 

As the land-grant university of the State of New Jersey, Rutgers hopes for 
affirmative action by the Congress on recently introduced legislation to increase 
current appropriations for teaching funds at the land-grant institutions. 

I refer specifically to H.R. 10876, introduced on March 3 by Mr. Cooley, and 
H.R. 10974, introduced on March 8 by Mr. Dixon. These are identical bills; they 
have been referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Each bill states as its purpose: “To amend section 22 (relating to the endow- 
ment and support of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts) of the act 
of June 29, 1935, to increase the authorized appropriation for resident teaching 
grants to land-grant institutions.” 

My purpose in writing is to say that the proposed increase in teaching 
funds would be of tremendous help to the State university of New Jersey in 
its efforts to discharge its responsibilities to the youth of our State. 

As I am sure you know, demands placed upon us are becoming progressively 
heavy, and we are doing everything in our power to prepare ourselves for the 
sharp rise in enrollment which will be felt, particularly in September of 1961, 
and in the succeeding years of this decade. 

The successful outcome of the New Jersey college bond referendum last No- 
vember is, of course, providing great help in resolving our problem of physical 
facilities, but we are a long way from solving the problem of maintaining and 
strengthening our faculty and the other resources essential to the high-quality 
educational program the people of New Jersey deserve and demand. 

If the proposed program for further Federal aid to the land-grant institutions 
is approved by the Congress, this action will provide a total of $250,000 to 
Rutgers as compared with the current annual appropriation of $118,233.27. 
This increase is urgently needed. 

I do hope that the proposals outlined above will have your interest and 
support. Please let me know if there are questions I can answer with respect 
to this matter. 

Sincerely, 
MASON W. Gross. 


BERLIN, CoNN., May 16, 1960. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: 1. Based on testimony previously submitted in this hearing, 
I would like to suggest that the request for authorization of funds in H.R. 10876 
be increased from $9 million which is based on the 1865 student formula, to 
the present-day student formula, which would call for at least $130 million, 
plus an additional $5 million to take care of future increased enrollment. 

2. Lalso suggest that the committee adopt a resolution thanking all of the land- 
grant colleges for their good work in carrying out their duties and thus making 
this one of the outstanding programs of our ceuntry for citizenship and leader- 
ship training. (I might say here that Connecticut University has specialized in 
egg laying and prize chicken development; and, Cornell University and Madison 
University have specialized in health food research, resulting in our agricultural 
abundance at this time.) 

5. Further, I suggest that ten $100 scholarships per college, be awarded out 
of the $5 million special fund above referred to, to honor local past graduates who. 
have achieved in the fields of leadership and scholastie standing. 

D. T. LARSON. 
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KINGSTON, R.I., May 21, 1960, 
Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

I urge the enactment of H.R. 10876 to increase annual appropriations for resi- 
dence teaching grants to land-grant colleges. A basic problem of higher educa- 
tion today is the compelling need for funds for faculty salaries, in Rhode Island, 
as in all States, we must meet the challenge of skyrocketing enrollments. H.R. 
10876 will provide additional funds to strengthen the university’s faculty in 
critical fields. The State is increasing appropriations for higher education ag 
rapidly as possible. But further Federal assistance is essential. I hope your 
committee will press for passage of this vital bill. 

FRANCIS Horn, 
President, University of Rhode Island. 


Farao, N. Dak., May 19, 1960. 
Hon. Harorp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

We concur fully in the statements of our colleague’s president, John Caldwell, 
Dean Floyd Andre, and Executive Secretary Russell Thackrey in support of an 
essential adjustment in resident teaching grants, to compensate for inflation 
and consequent decline in dollar value in the Morrill and Bankhead-Jones funds 
since 1935. The land-grant colleges and universities constitute one of the 
Nation’s great bulwarks against ignorance and complacency. Their on-going 
under present serious financial handicaps can be improved through the legislation 
proposed in H.R. 10974. We urgently request favorable action by the committees 
and the Congress on this legislation. 

FreD Hutz, 
President, North Dakota Agriculture College. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., May 19, 1960. 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLry, 
House of Representatives, Washington D.C.: 


Would like to join other land-grant institutions in giving full support to 
H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974. 
FRANK G. DICKEY, 
President, University of Kentucky. 


Tucson, Ariz., May 23, 1960. 
Hon. HAROLD COOLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D.C.: 

H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974, which would authorize increases in the appro- 
priation for resident teaching grants to land-grant institutions, would in effect 
raise the level of support to instruction to a point approximately equal to the 
prewar II level. Drastic inflation, particularly that involving cost of instruc 
tion, together with the greatly enhanced student enrollment, urgently requires 
this additional financial assistance if the normal and traditional purposes of 
grants for instruction in land-grant institutions are to be met. Respectfully urge 
recommendation and approval of these bills. 

RicHarp A. HARVILL, 
President, University of Arizona. 


CorvaLuis, Orec., May 24, 1960. 
Chairman Harotp D. Coorey, 
House Committee on Agriculture, House of Representative, 
Washington, D.C.: 
The increase in appropriations for resident teaching of agriculture as provided 
in H.R. 10974 is reasonable and highly desirable. Reasonable from standpoint 
of bringing up the allotment to the States somewhat equivalent to what was 
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intended in 1935, and desirable from the standpoint of the importance of agri- 
cultural science to our economy. There is no relationship in this to the number 
of students returning to the farm and should not be confused by any such 
argument. Because of our situation in Oregon, where instruction funds are 
appropriated to a board which supervises several institutions, we would prefer 
that the act include a Clause stating that the increase be “in addition to present 
funds and not in lieu of money from other sources.” 
We thank you for your consideration. 
A. L. STRAND, 
President, Oregon State College. 


DuRHAM, N.H., May 23, 1960. 
Hon. Haroip D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974 will give the land-grant universities same propor- 
tion of support intended in 1935. Inflation and population increase fully justify 
this change. Furthermore, universities now facing unusual demands for in- 
creased educational opportunity urgently need this equitable adjustment which 
involves no change whatever in long-established principal in Federal-State 
relationships. 

Strongely urge support of bill by your committee. 

EvLpon L. JOHNSON, 
President, University of New Hampshire. 


KINGSTON, R.I., May 21, 1960. 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


I urge the enactment of H.R. 10876 to increase annual appropriations for 
residence teaching grants to land-grant colleges. As basic problems of higher 
education today is the compelling need for funds for faculty salaries, in Rhode 
Island, as in all States, we must meet the challenge of sky rocketing enrollments. 
H.R. 10876 will provide additional funds to strengthen the universities faculty 
in eritical fields. The State is increasing appropriations for higher education 
as rapidly as possible. But further Federal assistance is essential. I hope 
your committee will press for passage of this vital bill. 

FrANcIS H. Horn, 
President, University of Rhode Island. 


CoLuMBus, OuI0, May 24, 1960. 
Hon. HAroitp D. CooLey, 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


Our university urgently needs the reappraisal and reapportionment of Morrill 
Act funds proposed in H.R. 10974. Funds now provided have become a decreas- 
ing percentage of our costs of instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
These fields have increased in importance, complexity, and scope so costs have 
risen necessarily while the 1935 dollars appropriated have shrunk as inflation 
progressed. Added costs of new laboratory instruction need added support and 
contributions of your land-grant institutions. Continue to provide the progress 
essential to the health of our future economy. We urge support for and en- 
actment of H.R. 10974. 

Novice G. FAWCETT, 
President, the Ohio State University. 


The Crairman. We will also insert into the record a letter dated 
May 25, 1960, received from the Assistant Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at this point, as well as a letter dated May 23, 
1960, from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. — 
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(The letters dated May 23, 1960, from the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Department of Health, Education, and Welfare follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1960. 
Hon. HAroip D. (ooLey, 
Chairman, Conimittee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLrey: This is in reply to your request of March 4 for a 
report on H.R. 10876, a bill to amend section 22 (relating to the endowment and 
support of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts) of the act of June 
29, 1935, to increase the authorized appropriation for resident teaching grants 
to land-grant institutions. 

This Department makes no recommendation as to the enactment of this bil) 
since it relates to a provision of law administered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to authorize increased appropriations in 
the form of grant funds for resident teaching at land-grant institutions. It 
would also authorize the University of Puerto Rico to participate in the bene- 
fits of the program on the same basis as the States. The basie legislation would 
not be modified in other respects. Specific conditions contained in the bill are 
are as follows: (1) Increases the amount to be equally distributed to States from 
$1 million each fiscal year to $7,650,000; and (2) increases the amount to be 
distributed annually on the basis of relative population from $1,501,500 each 
fiscal year to $4,300,000. 

While we have no information as to the need for larger Federal grants, 
strengthening the resident teaching program at the land-grant institutions would 
be of direct benefit to this Department by improving the quality of instruction 
and probably by increasing the number of students who would be trained in agri- 
cultural subjects. This, of course, is very important because of the high per- 
centage of employees recruited by this Department from these institutions. The 
need for more persons trained in agriculture is increasing. Commercial organi- 
zations in recent years have expanded their recruitment programs in the land- 
grant institutions and this had made it increasingly difficult to attract agricul- 
turally trained students for positions in this Department. 

Continuing scientific programs in all areas affecting agriculture will require 
a progressive increase in the number of technically trained people with farm 
and agricultural college background. Shortages in the biological sciences are 
just as great as they are in physics, engineering, and other technical fields. 
Because of the growing complexity and increased dependence on science and 
technology in all phases of agriculture, there will be an increasing demand for 
technically trained personnel beyond that required in Federal, State, and in- 
dustrial research. The increasing amount of basic research in the Department 
of Agriculture and at the agricultural experiment station also calls for more 
specialized training on the graduate level. 

It is our understanding that the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare will comment on H.R. 10876 from the standpoint of the general relation- 
ship of the Federal Government to institutions of higher learning. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
BP. L. PETERSON, Assistant Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
May 23, 1960. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committec on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request of March 23, 1960, 
for a report on H.R. 10876, a bill to amend section 22 (relating to the endow- 
ment and support of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts) of the act of 
June 29, 1935, to increase the authorized appropriation for resident teaching 
grants to land-grant institutions. 
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icul- This bill would amend section 22 (7 U.S.C. 329) of the Bankhead-Jones Act 
:) of June 29, 1935, as amended, to increase the authorization for annual appro- 
' priations for Federal grants to the States for the support of resident teaching 
in land-grant colleges and universities, and to include Puerto Rico in the pro- 
60, yisions of the act. The existing authorization of $1 million, allotted equally 
among the States, would be increased to $7,650,000; the authorization of 
$1,501,500, allotted on the basis of relative State population, would be increased 
to $4,300,000. Thus the total increase in authorized annual appropriations for 


for a these purposes would be $9,448,500 

t and Annual appropriations for a grant of $50,000 to each State to be applied to 

June instruction in land-grant institutions are also authorized by the second (1890) 

rants Morrill Act, as amended. Puerto Rico is eligible to receive these grants. The 
funds made available under the Bankhead-Jones and the Second Morrill Acts 

s bill may be used only for ‘instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English 

alth, language, and in the various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and 
economic science * * * and to facilities for such instruction.” The appropria- 

ns in tions authorized under both acts for these purposes total $5,051,500. The pro- 

. posed increase in the section 22 authorization would increase the total authoriza- 

bene- tion of appropriations for this purpose by approximately 140 percent. 

‘ould We are, of course, fully aware of the immeasurable contribution which our 

1 are land-grant institutions have made and are making to the cause of higher educa- 

from tion in this country. However, we do not believe that additional Federal ap- 

tO be propriations limited to this particular group of institutions can be justified in 

each the light of present day needs in higher education and in the light of the con- 
tribution that many other institutions of higher education, public and private, 

ants, can make in meeting these needs. Any Federal aid to higher education should 

‘ould be pinpointed toward high priority needs and should be made available to any 

ction qualified institution of higher education able and willing to do its part in meet- 

agri- ing these needs. This basic principle underlies the National Defense Educa- 

per- | tion Act and all legislative proposals which this administration has made or 

The endorsed in aid of higher education, including its pending proposal for Federal 

sani- assistance in the construction of housing and academic facilities (H.R. 4267 

and- | and H.R. 4415). 

‘icul- | For these reasons we are unable to recommend enactment of H.R. 10876. 

2 The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 

juire mission of this report to your Committee. 

farm Sincerely yours, 

ao ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 

elds, 

and The Cuatrman. The Chair will be glad to recognize you at this 

” time, Mr. Thackrey 

bt Mr. Tuackrey. Mr. Chairman, would you like me to present the 

nore names of all of the witnesses, or just as they appear? 

The Cuarrman. Just as you desire, sir. You may have them present 

mt their statements, or if any one of them wants to insert a statement: in 


the record, we will be glad to have the statement inserted. 

sion Mr. Tuackrey. Our first witness will be Chancellor Clifford H. 
Hardin, of the University of Nebraska, who is president of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Land-Grant ( ‘olleges and State Universities. 


' The Cratrman. Thank you very much. Professor Hardin, we will 
be very glad to have you present your statement now. 

30. STATEMENT OF CHANCELLOR CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, UNIVERSITY 
OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEBR., PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSOCI- 
ATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES 

960, (The complete prepared statement of Mr. Hardin is as follows :) 

ro TESTIMONY BY CHANCELLOR CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 

hing 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Clifford M. Hardin. 
Iam chancellor of the University of Nebraska at Lincoln, and am serving this 
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year as president of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities. 

Before saying something about the problems and opportunities of higher edy-. 
cation as we see them from our institution in Lincoln, I would like to turn to 
some questions raised at the hearing before this committee on May 16. Ip. 
quiries were made at that time as to the effect of shifting the allocations now 
made on a population basis under the Bankhead-Jones Act to a formula based 
upon current enrollment of the land-grant institutions in the several States, 
‘Lhe executive secretary of our association, Mr. Russell I. Thackrey, has not been 
able in the time available to work out calculations for all the States of the effects 
of such a shift. However, the matter has been discussed among officers of the 
association, and certain analyses have been made on the basis of which I offer 
the following observations for the information and consideration of this com- 
mittee : 

(1) Both the present formula and the one proposed in H.R. 10876 and H.R. 
10974, as you know, provide for allocation of funds on the basis of flat grants 
and of population as of each decennial census. The question of shifting to an 
enrollment basis for that portion of the amounts represented by variable grants 
has been raised by committee members who were conscious of situations in 
which populations have increased substantially. In other words, they are the 
States in which for the most part a relatively high proportion of young people 
attend college. They are also in some instances States with relatively low per 
capita income. 

I should like to call your attention first to the fact that the proposed increase 
in flat grants to each State protects the interests of these States to a substantial 
extent since it includes a 40-percent increase as a population-growth factor, based 
on the increase in total U.S. population. This tends to counteract any disad- 
vantage these States may suffer from having the smaller amount of grants figured 
on a population basis. While some States in this group might benefit by shift- 
ing from a population to an enrollment basis, since they have a higher percentage 
of land-grant enrollment than population, several would suffer substantially if 
the entire amount of the flat grants in the new legislation were shifted to an 
enrollment basis. Each State under the proposed legislation would receive ap- 
proximately 2 percent of the flat grants. Any State which has less than 2 
percent of total land-grant enrollment would suffer if enrollments were used as 
the sole basis of allocation. 

(2) A further complication is involved in the fact that some States have one 
major State institution which is the land-grant State university. Others have 
two major institutions (or more), of which one is land-grant institution. Iowa 
is an example of this situation. Thus although total enrollment in the two major 
State institutions of Iowa is high relative to population, only one of these is 
counted in land-grant enrollment, while in another State, such as Nebraska, there 
is only one major State institution. Use of an enrollment basis would tend to 
discriminate against the States having two major institutions, since it would be 
virtually impossible to isolate out at a combined institution the exact enrollments 
which are attributable especially to its functions as a land-grant institution. 

(3) Shifting from a population to an enrollment basis at this time would dras- 
tically affect the allocations to certain States which have a relatively low per- 
centage of students in their land-grant institutions at this time (as compared 
to population) but which face some of the most critical problems of caring for 
large additional members of students in the future. Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New Jersey are examples. It would reduce, relatively, the immediate ability 
of the land-grant institutions in these States to provide for expected large in- 
creases in enrollment. At the same time, it would over the long run place certain 
of these States in an advantageous position relative to the States which now 
have high enrollments and relatively low populations, and also relatively low 
incomes. 

(4) The present formula 





the same as the one proposed in these bills—has 


the advantage of simplicity and is easy to administer, Because the variable 
grant is on the basis of population as of each decennial census, the amounts 
involved are fixed and constant over a 10-year period as a basis for budgetary 
and other planning. While this may have both undesirable and desirable fea- 
tures, it is consistent with the objectives of the bills in bringing the 1935 alloca- 
tions up to date in terms of 1960. The heads of all the land-grant institutions 
are familiar with this and have agreed to it. 
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In summary, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that while the present formula is not 
perfect it is probably as equitable as may be arrived at at the present time. To 
devise a new one which would take into account all the factors of enrollment, di- 
versity of institutions, per capita income, prospective growth, and the like to 
which I have referred, would require the labors of a considerable staff for an 
extended period. 

I do believe that, if the proposed legislation is enacted as I hope it will be, this 
committee should review it after it has been in operation for about 5 years. At 
that time the impact of the sharp increase in college enrollments which will occur 
in the immediate future will be much clearer than it is at present, and a deter- 
mination made as to whether or not corrections are needed. 

Mr. Harprn. I might add to this formal statement, Mr. Chairman, 
that we have made some computations at our own institution in Ne- 
braska. The contribution under these combined bills in 1935 repre- 
sented a little over 8 percent of our teaching budget, whereas for this 
coming year it will amount to 114 percent, on the basis of the present 
appropriation. 

The CHarrmMan. We thank you very much, Mr. Hardin, for your 
statement. How many of the land-grant colleges in the association 
are State universities—about all of them? 

Mr. Harpin. Yes, all of them. 

The Cuarrman. And does that organization support the legisla- 
tion that we have before us? 

Mr. Harprn. It does; yes, indeed. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Poacr. Does not the whole trend of your discussion simply point 
out that there would be a considerable change if we went to the enroll- 
ment basis ? 

What are we trying to do by giving these institutions this money ? 
Who are we trying to help ? 

Mr. Harprn. We are trying to help these students. Of course; 
that is the primary objective. 

Mr. Poacr. The students who are taking agriculture and mechan- 
ical courses ¢ 

Mr. Harpin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. If we based this simply on an enrollment basis, it would 
become a Federal aid-to-education program; would it not? If we are 
going to hand out the money to every educational institution in the 
various States, we have simply got a Federal aid-to-education bill; 
have we not ? 

I do not ask your views as to whether Federal aid to education is 
something that you are for or against. We expect to vote on that in 
the near future in the House. 

I am interested in giving special aid to this particular type of 
institution. That is what the original bill was for. That is why we 
established the land-grant system. It was to establish agriculture 
and mechanical institutions in the colleges of this Nation. 

Should not our assistance be in proportion to the population in the 
States who are being served by the agricultural and mechanical in- 
stitutions? 

Mr. Harprn. It probably does not make a great deal of difference 
inthe long run. As I tried to indicate, it would be of advantage to 
some of the States. 
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Mr. Poace. I know that you indicated that it would be of advan- 
tage to some of the States some of the time. You point out that in 
certain Eastern States, that the immediate effect of it would be to 
hurt them, but in the long run that they would get the advantage if 
this aid were put on the enrollment basis. 

Mr. Harorn. I think the point is that it is very difficult to differ- 
entiate. For example, in my institution the students that are pri- 
marily engaged in agricultural and mechanical arts—we could make 
a good guess at it 

Mr. Poace. In fact, the weak point in this bill is that it so closely 
approaches straight Federal aid. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that this present program as sug- 
gested would make a difference ¢ 

Mr. Harpry. It has, at least, the advantage of being well under- 
stood. I might say that my own institution, that is, in it it would not 
make a bit of difference. 

Mr. Poagce. The reason we had the other formula was that at that 
time you did not have any enrollment. At that time we were estab- 
lishing new institutions. Obviously, you had to use some other 
formula. 

Mr. Harpin. We did in 1897 and 1935. 

Mr. Poace. That was necessary at that time. The old formula was 
not established to meet the conditions of growing institutions, but was 
a formula which was to serve the needs of the institutions which were 
not in existence. It was to eable us to create these institutions. 

It seems to me that we have an entirely different situation now. 
I am not saying anything about Iowa or Nebraska, but I am speaking 
of Texas, where I want to increase the money for the agriculture and 
mechanical college. I went to the University of Texas, but I am not 
willing to use this agricultural money to endow the University of 
Texas. I would like to see that institution prosper. I would like to 
see it develop. _ But this is not the place to come to endow the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Mr. Harprn. I think that we would agree that philosophically here 
there is a good basis for using enrollment figures as a basis for, at 
least, a part of the distribution of these funds. 

I think there is something to be said for having part of it on a flat 
basis. But you do have this problem, that I think from an adminis- 
trative point of view, at least, it should be considered, that is, the en- 
rollment changes every year, and perhaps you could arrive at some 
base that would be used for 10 years, but I think that there is some 
advantage in having a definite figure for a decade for us to work with 
on this, whether it is enrollment or population. 

I hope that it could be that so that there would be a certain amount 
of stability in it. 

Mr. Poacr. You referred to the States of New Jersey and New 
York and Pennsylvania, I believe—— 

Mr. Harprn. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Which have a very small enrollment at the present time, 
but if they would later have a large enrollment as it was hoped, it 
would increase their amount. When they have a small enrollment, 
they do not need much Federal help, but when they havea large enroll- 
ment, they should get a larger share of the Federal help. 
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I would mention the situation in the State from which the gentleman 
from Oklahoma comes. When I was a boy, Oklahoma A. & M. did 
not amount to much. But Oklahoma State University today is one 
of our great institutions. 

Mr. ‘Apert. That is so long ago that you refer to, that I do not 
remember. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Poace. That is right. It was then the Indian Territory, but 
its A. & M. is now a great institution. Obviously, they are not entitled 
to the same amount of money when they had only 400 students enrolled 
as they are when they have 5,000 or 10, 000 students. 

Mr. Dixon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. This is the line of reasoning that we followed when we 
started these hearings. I think much can be said for Mr. Poage’s 
point of view. 

There is another thought that I was thinking about. One reason, 
possibly, why some of these land-grant colleges have small enrollments 
is due to the fact that the State encouraged other institutions to build 
strong departments of agriculture. 

That is not only true in the State institutions, but also, in private 
institutions. And I do not think that priority in developing strong 
departments of agriculture should be given to the land-grant colleges. 

Would not a resort to a formula like we have in many of our pro- 
grams of Federal help to institutions based upon enrollment, tend to 
make the States centralize agriculture more in the land-grant colleges 
where it belongs? 

Mr. Harprin. I think that it would, sir, yes. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you. 

Mr. Avserr. Would you yield ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Ausert. Of course, the universities have strong mechanical 
departments as well as agricultural departments; do they not ? 

Mr. Harptn. A great many of them have colleges of engineerin 

Mr. Avserr. I was inclined to agree with what Mr. Poage has been 
saying when the matter first came up, but after analyzing the flat 
grant, I think that we had better stick with what we have. You are 
not going to be able to change a school’s plan or faculty on the basis 
of a guess as to what the enrollment might be next year. If grants 
are based on year-to-year populations, you will run into fluctuations 
in operating your plant that. would not be satisfactory. 

Mr. Harprn. It would be a handicap. There are several ways that 
this can be done. I think that we could argue that the enrollment 
basis would be all right, and we could argue that some other basis 
would be all right, with good logic. 

It is simply this, that after we have considered all of the factors, we 
are inclined to feel that all things considered on balance, this represents 
about. the most workable plan and the simplest plan to accomplish 
the object ive. 

I would not argue with you a minute on changing to another plan. 

Mr. Poacr. Again, I will use Texas as an example, because it is the 
only State with which Iam even reasonably familiar. To what school 
will this money go? Texas A. & M.? 

Mr. Harprn. Texas A. & M. 
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Mr. Poacr. Texas University has a big engineering department, 
And Sam Houston State College has an agriculture department, 
WwW ould they be given money, and ‘if so on what. basis? 

I am asking for information. On what basis would they get. assist- 
ance if they would getany? I thought that it went on the basis of the 
students taking agricultural and mechanical courses. 

Mr. Haroprn. This would go to the institutions that are part of the 
land-grant system as defined in the original Morrill Act and the 
amendments thereto which in Tex: as, I believe I am right, Mr. Thack- 
rey can correct me if Iam wrong, would include Texas A. & M. 

Mr. Tuackrey. Yes. The Texas A. & M. system. 

Mr. Poacr. And that would include the Negro college at Prairie 
View, and the two north Texas branch colleges ? 

Mr. Harprn. This is by action of the Texas Legislature, I believe. 

Mr. Poager. It is the constitution which created Texas A. & M. 
Texas A. & M. is older than the University of Texas. The constitu- 
tion says that it shall be part of the university, but to operate inde- 
pendently, and it did, until the university found oil, and then Texas 
A. & M. decided that it was indeed a part of the university. 

Mr. Harprn. But the inclusion of these other campuses was a later 
action. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Pirnte. Will you yield ? 

The Cuarman. The Chair was going to yield to Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Prentr. It is on the same point. Do I understand, for in- 
stance, as to the State of New York, that the allocation of funds there 
would be on the basis of the ratio of population in the State of New 
York, but that the funds received by the State would then be al- 
located to those institutions within the State who are members of the 
land-grant group 4 

Mr. Harprn. Yes, that is right. 

I believe that Cornell is the institution in New York. 

Mr. Prrnie. I am familiar with that fact. 

Mr. Harprn. Yes. 

Mr. Pirnie. Thank you. 

The Carman. Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Horven. As you have so well pointed out, the use of an en- 
rollment basis would discriminate against Iowa. We not only have 
two major institutions, but actually have three major institutions in 
our State. The land-grant college used to be called lowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. Its name has now been changed 
to lowa State University. 

We, also have a State University of Lowa. 

And we have an Iowa State Teachers College. 

A moment ago Dr. Dixon said that he objec ted to any outside col- 
leges having a strong department of agriculture. By the same token, 
do you not ‘think that the land- grant colleges should remain within 
their own bailiwick, and not go out and take over courses now being 
taught in universities and State colleges ¢ 

Mr. Harprn. I have read some of the newspaper accounts from 
Iowa, sir. And maybe I had better stay out of that one. I know that 
there is an issue there. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am not asking you to commit yourself. If we are 
going to be so jealous of the rights and the prerogatives of a land- 
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rant college, then I think we should stick to the original purposes 
for setting up these colleges and have them teach agricultural and 
mechanical arts courses of study. 

Many land-grant colleges have liberal arts courses, and they grant 
bachelor of science degrees in English and in foreign languages and 
allof that. It seems to me they are going far afield from the original 
purposes of land-grant colleges. 

If we are going to give Federal help to the land-grant colleges they 
should not be expanding and taking over the functions of State uni- 
versities and at the same time hope to maintain their integrity and 
status as land-grant colleges. 

This is something that ought to be very carefully considered. 

Mr. Harpin. Yes. This situation varies greatly from State to 
State. We have only the single institution. In other words, where 
the original allocation was made to a separate agricultural and me- 
chanical arts institution they have, of course, found through the years 
it necessary to provide certain liberal arts subjects, coupled with the 
education of the engineers, and also home economics, and so forth. 
And this, I think, everyone is agreed is proper. 

There has been some discussion in some States as to how far this 
specialization should go—should you have an English student only, 
or should you permit some other students to major in English. I 
think that this is a separate issue. 

I would, if you will permit me, not to become involved in that dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Horven. It seems to me that a land-grant college, regardless of 
what State it is in, should not get too far afield from the original pur- 
pose in establishing such college. 

Mr. Suorr. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Horven. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. To clarify this distinction a little bit more, it is not clear 
in my mind as to what constitutes a land-grant college. 

In North Dakota I am sure that the State university and the State 
agricultural institution participate equally in the benefits from the 
land-grant college funds. . 

Mr. Harprin. I do not think so. I think that North Dakota State 
College is a land-grant institution and is the only one of the institu- 
tions that receives grants under this act. 

Mr. Suorr. There is the allocation of funds from the revenue ob- 
tained by the State land department from the land that was granted 
to the State for the support of educational institutions—that is allo- 
cated specifically not only to our State university and to our agricul- 
tural college, but to some of our State normals. Are they not, in 
effect, all land-grant colleges ¢ 

Mr. Harpin. Not in the legal sense under the Morrill Act. I think 
Tam right on that. 

I suspect that your situation is similar to ours. We have a State 
commission of lands, and the funds received from the lands which it 
administers, that support other educational institutions in the State, 
but the University of Nebraska was the only institution that received 
grants under the Morrill Act of 1862. 

Mr. Suorr. You are talking about the land grants ? 

Mr. Harprn. Yes, under this specific legislation. And I believe that 
North Dakota is the only institution that receives currently under the 
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Morrill and Bankhead-Jones Acts the annual appropriation for teach- 
ing purposes. Am I right? 

Mr. THackrey. Yes. 

Mr. Suort. We are talking about land-grant colleges here. I was 
just trying to clarify what was a land-grant institution. 

Mr. ‘Harpr. There were land grants made for a variety of purposes 
in the early days, as you gentlemen well know. And we have used this, 
I suppose, rather loosely, but we refer here to the institutions desig: 
nated under the Morrill Act of 1862, and the amendments thereto. 

The North Dakota State College is the institution in North Dakota 
that participates under this legislation. 

Mr. Suorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Dixon. I have just one question. 

Your institution has already right now the appropriation for the 
current year / 

Mr. Harprn. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. Would there be any difficulty at all to turn over to a 
formula based on enrollment ? 

Mr. Harpin. The figure that is most commonly used is the fall term 
enrollment which, I think, is produced by the Office of Education and 
is released along about November of each year. And this is computed 
for each university. 

Mr. Dixon. That would not be an insurmountable obstacle at all. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. May I go back to Mr. Short’s question? How was the 
land-grant designation determined? I know in 1862 they knew what 
the colleges were, but a great many of them have come into the system 
since that time. I go back to my own State, where I know that an 
institution which teaches agricultural and mechanical arts has come 
in as a land-grant institution. Texas A. & M. was not opened until 
some years after 1862. 

Mr. Harpin. The State legislature so designates. 

Mr. Tuackrey. It is by act of the legislature. 

Mr. Poace. The number of designated institutions does not. increase 
the amount of money to the State? 

Mr. Tuackrey. It does not. 

Mr. Poace. Why does it not? Of course, if you put it entirely ona 
population basis it would not increase it, but there are other factors 
than population. 

Mr. Harprn. And the flat grant, a flat amount to each State, which 
represents about 2 percent. 

Mr. Poace. That is the reason it makes no difference whether you 
have one or three or four land-grant colleges, the total amount of 
money will be the same? 

Mr. Harprn. That is another reason for keeping it on the popula- 
tion basis. Conceivably, if you put it on an enrollment. basis, every 
State legislature could designate additional institutions. 

Mr. Poacr. And every institution would be a land-grant college, 
and would make everybody who is studying engineering or agricul- 
ture in the State, in any State school, receive a grant? 

Mr. Harprn. That is true. 

Mr. Poace. But if we keep it on a population basis, only those insti- 
tutions teaching engineering and agriculture would receive the grant! 
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Mr. Harpin. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Tf, for instance, the University of Texas, and A. & M. 
were both | land- grant institutions and you had_ 25,000 students, or 
90,000 students, or whatever the number is, at the U niversity of Texas, 
and 8,000 at the A. & M. College, you would simply dilute the amount 
per student ¢ 

Mr. Harprn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. You would not increase the total, but you would spread 
js over the total number with a lesser amount per capita? 

Mr. Harprn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, very much, Mr. Hardin. 

We will hear next from Mr. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., president of West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Mr. Srussterievp. If | may, may I say just a word? Mr. Stahr 
was a circuit judge in my State, and I am glad to have him here. 

The CHairman. We are very glad to have our colleague here from 
West Virginia—we are glad to recognize Mr. Bailey. 


STATEMENT OF ELVIS J. STAHR, JR., PRESIDENT, WEST VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITY, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


Mr. Staur. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. I am president of West Virginia University. 
I am also a member of the Legislative Committee of the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities. I ap- 
preciate the privilege of appearing before you to make this brief 
statement in regard to H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974. I am sure that 
I speak not only for West Virginia University, but also for all other 
land-grant institutions, in urging your favorable consideration of 
these identical measures. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a student at one of the greatest foreign 
institutions and a staff member at one of our own largest private in- 
stitutions. I also had the privilege of serving as executive director of 
the President’s Committee on Education Beyond High School a few 
years ago, which gave me an exceptional opportunity to gain an over- 
view of American higher education. Aagainst that bac ‘kground, and 
with no intent to disparge the contributions of any kind or class of 
institutions, I express the firm conviction that the establishment of the 
land-grant institutions nearly 100 years ago, as a direct result of Fed- 
eral concern and action, is the most significant contribution to the 
development of higher education yet made in any nation or by any 
nation in all history. 

These institutions are carrying a tremendous load today. They 
have two basic purposes, both in the national interest : (1) To provide 
genuine opportunity to individual American youth, regardless of 
family circumstances, to develop their own talents so that they may 
be enlightened, useful, and productive citizens, well-fitted for what- 
ever calling they may have the ability and desire to pursue; and (2) 
to strengthen our Nation economically, culturally, politically, and 
militarily through research, through service to the people of the 
several States, and through helping to expand and extend the level 
and quality of education of our people, which is indispensable to 
successful self-government, cultural growth, and national strength. 
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There is nothing new, revolutionary, or, it seems to me, even con- 
troversial in the bills you are considering. The Federal Government 
fathered the land-grant colleges and has helped sustain them from 
the beginning. Their mother States have assumed a steadily increas- 
ing share of their support, however, both absolutely and relatively, 
They have become strong and immensely useful and valuable to both 
mother and father as a result. As we face the tremendous ch: allenges 
of the sixties, it is surely not reasonable that father should slough off 
his continuing responsibility. Yet the bills before you would ac tually 
do no more than bri ing back father’s share, the smaller share, to where 
it was 25 years ago. Mother’s share has long since ine reased many 
times beyond its level of that time, measured by any imaginable 
standard. 

All the members of this committee are familiar with the programs 
of research-support undertaken by the Federal Government in the 
last 15 years, in part to improve the prosperity and efficiency of our 
people and in part as a matter of sheer national necessity in this com- 
petitive world. 

You also know of the great upsurge of enrollments in our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, which is now reaching the colleges and 
universities. You are familiar with the expansion of the vocational 
education programs, both in agriculture and in other fields; with the 
increased attention to soil conservation; with the 4-H Club work with 
our young people. 

All of these programs are fine and essential, but I would remind 
you that they all take trained people to carry them out. 

The bills before you—H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974—represent a 
modest attempt to do something on the side of educating the people 
who carry out so many of these essential programs. 

As Chancellor Caldwell pointed out in his testimony last week, 

arly 30 percent of all master’s degrees in the field of education— 
the level required for high school teaching—are given in the land- 
grant institutions. Most of our soil conservation service workers, 
county agents, vocational agriculture teachers, 4-H workers, get their 
basic training in our land-grant colleges and universities. More than 
half the advanced degrees in the basic biological sciences—essential 
to research in these fields—are given in the land-grant graduate 
schools. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not asking the National Government to as- 
sume a substantially new or larger share of the cost of paying faculty 
members in the land-grant institutions. 

May I offer an illustration of how modest these bills really are! 
In West Virginia, the 1935-36 appropriation to land-grant institutions 
from State tax funds was $1,262,000, while the Federal allocation for 
land-grant instructional purposes was $70,000, of 514 percent of the 
basic operating budget; for 1959-60, the appropriation from State 
taxes was $10,600,000, while the Federal allocation was $90,000, or 
less than 1 percent of the basic operating budget. Under the legisla- 
tion pending before you, West Virginia’s F ederal allocation would 
go up to about $250,000 in 1960-61, “yet the State appropriation for 
that year has already been increased ‘about $1,250,000 by the 1960 legis- 
lature. Thus, Federal percentage will go up only to about 2 percent, 
still far short of the 514 percent of 25 years ago. The enrollment at 
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the university, incidentally, has increased from 2,570 in the fall of 
1935 to about 6,400 in the fall of 1959, or nearly 150 percent. 

Further increases are inevitable, unless we simply fail to find the 
resources to enable us to take them. We are most reluctant to deny 
today’s and tomorrow’s youth as much of an opportunity as we af- 
forded the youth of yesterday. This would be a tragedy for our 
State and for its young people, and if extended nationally would be a 
complete reversal of the American dream. 

Mr. Chairman, may I include a quotation from the second report to 
the President by the non-partisan President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond High School? In referring to the annual Federal grants 
to our land-grant institutions, the committee stated : 

It should be noted that these annual sums were and are being provided only 
to institutions which have been designated by the States. Secondly, these funds 
are distributed on the basis of legislative formulas which have been an important 
influence in bringing forth education and research in some States where little 
existed before. Thirdly, the States and institutions in general have been free 
to set their own objectives and programs within the broad general outlines of 
the Federal grants. As a result, there has been little or no charge or complaint 
of Federal control in the administration of these educational programs now 
nearly a century old. 

The grants do not provide for facilities, buildings, or maintenance. Never- 
theless, they have had a great and lasting influence on education beyond the 
high school throughout the Nation. The land-grant system has grown steadily 
through the years and has given new breadth to traditional concepts of the 
functions of colleges and universities. It has been a major factor in encour- 
aging the growth of State colleges and universities and the acceptance of science 
and engineering as a part of the college and university curriculum. Through 
its influence education was made more accessible and the civilizing influence 
of the university was extended throughout our culture. 

I might interpolate that most of the State institutions which have 
been formed that are not land-grant schools have resulted from the 
philosophy of higher education which was first and firmly estab- 
lished in the land-grant acts. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I re peat that what we are asking, and all 
we are asking, is that this support from Federal sources be brought 
back somewhat nearer the level of effectiveness of 25 years.ago. The 
amounts involved are not large in terms of the total support needed 
for teaching purposes in land- grant institutions, but they will be 
extremely helpful. They may make the “added difference” in many 
cases which will make it possible to retain many good people in teac ‘h- 
ing, in the face of competition from other areas “which offer substan- 
tially higher financial rewards. 

I thank the committee for its courtesy to me this morning. 

The Carman. We thank you very much, Mr. Stahr. ‘Are there 
any questions? If not, we thank you for appearing here. 

Mr. Sranr. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. I now recognize our distinguished colleague mem- 
ber from West Virginia, Senator Jennings Randolph, with whom 
many of us served. We will be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
lam grateful for the opportunity, and I respond to the responsibility 
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this morning, to reinforce the excellent statement made by our rather 
recently acquired and distinguished educator, Dr. Elvis Stahr, who 
has come to head up West Virginia University at Morgantown in our 
State. 

He has focused, very properly, attention on the general subject mat- 
ter and also has been specific as to the impact of this legislation if it 
becomes law, that it would constructively assist West Virginia Uni- 
versity as a land-grant institution. 

I appear in favor of the legislative purpose which has been em- 
bodied in the bills presented by the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House, Mr. Cooley, with whom I had the pleasure 
of serving in the House, as I had the pleasure of serving with other 
Members who sit on this committee. I remember that. 

But, I also am thinking in terms not only of the chairman’s bill 
but also the measure which has been presented by Representative 
Dixon. 

In other words, I believe there is an across-the-board approach to 
this problem. And I think that is as it should be in a matter of this 
kind. 

In effect, in West Virginia, where we have percentagewise increased 
our contribution to the purpose of resident teaching in the land-grant 
college at the State university—in fact, the Federal Government is 
in the position of actively having decreased the amount of its con- 
tribution. And as Dr. Stahr has so well said, the funds to be used 
go for resident teaching alone. 

May I express very strongly my sincere belief that the informed 
and inspired teaching which we so need in West Virginia, and which 
is so needed in other States, will be strengthened substantially by the 
additional funds which would be provided if this legislation is to 
become law. 

I am delighted to associated myself this morning with Mopreauee 
tives Bailey. and Hechler of our State delegation. Presumably, they 
will speak in their own time or, at least, embrace with me our appre- 
ciation of Dr. Stahr’s leadership at the university. In his appearance 
here, he reflects, I believe, in a nonpartisan way, but yet in an effective 
appeal, the reasoning of West Virginians and the officials at the 
university on this vital matter. 

I hope that within the judgment of the committee that favorable 
consideration may be given to his presentation and that the cumulative 
effect of those who believe in the passage of such legislation will 

cause the membership of the committee to act affirmatively on this 
matter. 

Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you very much, Senator Randolph. 

The Chair now recognizes Congressman Bailey of West Virginia. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Battey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
here as dean of the delegation in the House from West Virginia to 
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support ardently and fullheartedly the proposal proposed by the 
president of our West Virginia University, Dr. Stahr. | 
I note that one of the other members of the delegation from West 
Virginia, Congressman Hechler, is present, and I will divide my 1 
minute that I asked for by at this time asking Congressman Hechler 
if he cares to support the position of the president of the university. 
The CHAmrMAN. We are very glad to have you here, Congressman 


Hechler. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KEN HECHLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Hecuuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I cer- 
tainly hope that the committee will favorably consider the two bills 
which will mean so much to West Virginia University and the land- 
grant colleges all over the Nation. 

I believe that President Stahr quite dramatically illustrated the 
decline in Federal contributions since 1935 in percentage. 

I certainly support the position taken by President Stahr and be- 
lieve that this legislation will mean a great deal to the land-grant 
colleges and education all over the country. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Batter. In conclusion, let me thank you in advance for what 
I feel sure this committee will do in this matter. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you both very much. 

We will next hear from Dr. Albin O. Kuhn, executive vice presi- 
dent of the University of Maryland. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALBIN 0. KUHN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


Dr. Kuun. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
pleasure to be here. Our president would be here except that he is 
attending one of our graduation ceremonies and could not be here 
within the limits of time available. 

I would like to illustrate rather briefly the effect of the growth at 
the University of Maryland, not because of the importance of the 
situation in Maryland, but rather as an illustration of the total situ- 
ation. 

In 1935, the university received $70,000 in Federal funds as the land- 
grant institution. The University of Maryland is both the land-grant 
college and the State university for Maryland. That represented 17 
percent of our total instructional budget on College Park and Princess 
Anne campuses. 

Our total budget at that time was about $500,000. This does not 
include any costs that are involved in support of the buildings, the 
construction of the buildings, the administration, but purely and 
simply deals with the cost, primarily, of keeping the professional 
faculty members in the classrooms. 
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By the year 1960 the budget for teaching purposes, spec ifically at 
the university, had increased to, approximately, $7 million, and as 
to the percentage of Federal funds under the Land-Grant Act, it rep. 
resented a decrease from 17 to 1.4 percent. 

I think the one important thing that might be emphasized at this 
time is that every one of our institutions is fac ing a very large increase 
in enrollment. 

During the period 1935 to 1960, in Maryland, the enrollment in 
undergraduate and graduate courses inc reased from about 2,000 stu- 
dents to 10,000 students. 

We had the opportunity to make a very careful study of the prob. 
lems that lay ahead during the next 10 years and the next 15 years in 
Maryland. And if this land- grant institution and State university 
does just one thing, that is, to meet the increasing percentage or num- 
ber of students that come out of our high schools in the State it will in 
a 10-year period double the enrollment and it will in a 15-year period 
triple the present enrollment. There is a tremendous job for all of us 
to do. 

We believe that these identical proposals would be of very material 
aid in helping to meet this need. 

I will try to answer any questions that you may have. 

The Cuamman. We thank you very much, and your entire state- 
ment will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statement of Dr. Albin O. Kuhn, of the University of Mary- 
land, follows:) 


TESTIMONY BY Dr. ALBIN O. KUHN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the University of Maryland is 
the land-grant college and the State university for Maryland. I appear before 
you to discuss briefly the growth that has taken place in the teaching responsi- 
bilities of the university in the period 1935 through 1960. 

In 1935 the university received $70,000 in Federal funds as the land-grant 
institution and at that time the total budget of the university for teaching 
responsibilities in agriculture, the mechanic arts, and subjects related thereto 
was $415,803; thus the Federal appropriation was approximately 17 percent of 
the total teaching budget for this instruction. 

In 1960 the university received Federal funds in the amount of $93,372 and 
the total budget for instruction in the similar courses was $6,825,315. Thus the 
portion of the instructional costs borne through Federal funds had reduced 
to approximately 1.4 percent of the total. 

In the period 1935 through 1960 the enrollment at the university increased 
as follows: 


Full-time | Full-time 


Year under- graduate Total 
| graduate enrollment 
| enrollment 
a ae 1, 868 198 | 2, 06 
a a a la a he 9, 276 R02 10, O78 





A careful study of the increase in high school graduates in Maryland has led 
to what is believed to be a very conservative prediction that the enrollment at 
the University of Maryland will double by 1970 and triple by 1975. This projec- 
tion ignores the increasing tendency for high school graduates to attend college 
and deals simply with the increasing numbers of students who will be graduated 
from high school. 
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The enrollment increases of recent years have been heavily in the areas of 


engineering, physics, chemistry, mathematics, and education. The university 


serves all segments of the population in Maryland and is facing a very dif- 
ficult period of expansion in serving the needs of the State. The proposed ad- 
justment of Federal funds to account for the increase in general population 
and the effects of inflation can be of tremendous aid in meeting this important 
challenge. 

These data with respect to the University of Maryland are given simply to illus- 
trate a problem that is national in scope. 

Mr. Poace. I want to ask Dr. Kuhn about the basis for Federal sup- 
port. If I understand correctly, the original Land-Grant College Act 
contemplated that these institutions would be training grounds for 
our military forces ? 

Dr. Kuun. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Poace. And it was on that basis that we started, on that basis 
the Federal Government had an interest in maintaining these colleges, 
as distinguished from the colleges directed toward fine arts or drama 
or something of that sort—that was the basis on which we selected 
these particular institutions 4 

Dr. Kunn. It ismy understanding that was one of the bases. 

In addition, it was instruction in agriculture, mechanic arts, and 
those associated subjects. 

Mr. Poace. Did we not at that time assume that the students would 
take mechanic arts and agriculture, and we would like tosee them do so, 
we wanted to encourage that, but at the same time that they would be 
providing soldier material ? 

Dr. Kunn. That has been a continuing objective of land-grant 
colleges. 

Mr. Poacr. What is the present law in regard to that—do all land- 
grant colleges at the present time maintain a military establishment ? 

Dr. Kunn. I would like to speak for Maryland. And I would like 
to defer to Mr. Thackrey for the broad picture over the country. 

We not only maintain a military establishment—in our case it is 
an Air Force unit—but all of the freshmen and sophomores, the first 
2 years of work, every male student who is physically fit is required to 
enter into that instruction. 

Mr. Poace. I know that you do maintain military training at Mary- 
land. My question is, Do we now require that of all land- grant 
colleges ? 

Mr. Trrackrey. May I answer that ? 

The CratmrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Trackrey. All land-grant institutions must offer military in- 
struction, They do not have to require it. Most of them do require it. 

Mr. Poacr. In other words, the students at a land-grant college are 
not necessarily required to take military instruction—but the institu- 
tion must provide the instruction for those who do want it? 

Mr. THackrey. Yes, sir. And most of them still require it. It is 
emphasized in the first 2 years, A few do not. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I have been listening to the questions 
from the different members of the committee as they have been pre- 
sented. And you have given figures for the period from 1935 to 
1960. I wonder if it would be possible to put a chart into the record 
showing the enrollment. in 1935 and the enrollment now, the appro- 
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priation in 1935 and the appropriation now. It seems to me that it 
would be very illuminative and would give the members some some i 
very valuable information, and the members would be able to see 
what their States are getting now and what they were getting then 
in percentage, that is, of the appropriation now and what is was then, e 

Dr. Kuun. Lam sure that could be furnished. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Is there any objection to that? | 
would like to have a chart included as to what they received in 1935 
and what they get now. 

The CuarrmMan. Can you furnish that / 

Mr. Tuackrey. | have with me a chart showing the amount. received 
in 1935 and the amounts proposed under this bill. I do not have with 
me information as to the amounts, but I can get that. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. And would you show the schools and 
States that qualify / 

The Cuarrman. In other words, a list of the land-grant. colleges? 

Mr. Tuackrey. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES, 
OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1960. 
Representative H. A. Dixon, 
Member of Congress from Utah, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Dr. Dixon: In answer to your request for further clarification of the 
purposes for which Federal funds for instruction or materials for instruction in 
the land-grant institutions may be used, the following is submitted : 

The Second Morrill Act of 1890 provided that funds available under it can be 
used only for instruction “in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English lan- 
guage, and the various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and economic 
sciences, with special reference to their applications in the industries of life, 
and to the facilities for such instruction.” 

The Nelson amendment of 1907 increased the funds available under this act 
and specified that, in addition to the purposes named above, a portion of the 
money might be used “for providing courses for the special preparation of 
instructors for teaching the elements of agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 

Section 22 of the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 provides that the funds author- 
ized under it must be used for the same purposes as specified in the Second 
Morrill Act of 1890, as amended by the Nelson amendment of 1907. The legisla- 
tion proposed by Mr. Cooley and yourself would continue this requirement. 
None of the funds may be used for buildings, sites for buildings, or for land; 
nor may they be used for salaries of purely administrative, clerical, and other 
nonteaching staff. They may not be used for salaries of instructors in philoso- 
phy, psychology, ethics, logic, history, civil government, military science and 
tactics, and in ancient and modern languages (except English). 

In order that greater uniformity might be secured in the use of the funds, the 
U.S. Office of Education some years ago prepared a classification of subjects 
that may be included under the several subject areas designated by the Congress 
in the basic legislation. 

I will not burden you with the complete list of subjects, which may be found 
in Bulletin 1952, No. 21, U.S. Office of Education, pages 16-17, but the major 
headings are as follows: 

1. Instruction in agriculture (various headings are listed). 

2. Instruction in mechanic arts (various fields and subjects are listed, includ- 
ing the major branches of engineering). 

3. Instruction in English language. 

4. Instruction in natural and physical sciences. 

5. Instruction in economic sciences (including political economy and home 
economics). 
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6. Special preparation of teachers (specific vocational courses are listed, but 
sneral courses are excluded). ; 
ont the U.S. Office of Education I have obtained the following summary of 
reports from the land-grant institutions for the year ended June 30, 1959 (the 
latest available year), showing the actual purposes for which the funds were 
expended in that year. 
‘se .ar aly, 
are, RuSSELL I. THACKREY, 
Executive Secretary. 
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The Cuatrman. We will next call Mr. James Corley, vice president, 
the University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Mr. Teacve of California. Mr. Chairman, we have been acquainted 
with Mr. Corley’s management for a good many years. He has many, 
many, thousands of students under his w ing. He has done a splendid 
job and is continuing to do a splendid job in the University of Cali. 
fornia. 

The CuarrMan. Weare very glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES CORLEY, VICE PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Mr. Cortey. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I might 
say that this is my maiden voyage before a congressional committee, 
although I have appeared before the State legislature. 

The Cuamman. We are ver y glad to have you here. 

Mr. Cortey. Briefly, I will not repeat what has been said by the 
previous speakers, but we endorse the legislation that is before you. 

The University of California, in an effort to bring the cost factors 
of 1935 up to 1960, has gone into that subject. As” you know, Cali- 
fornia is an agricultural State. We have courses in agric ulture given 
at four of your institutions in California. The princ iples of the Mor- 
rill Act, and the Bankhead-Jones Act, have been established years ago. 

And the University of California being the land-grant institution in 

California has been devoting its attention to agric vulture as one of its 
mm subjects for all of its existence. 

With the growth in California we believe that the support for addi- 
tional funds for education in agriculture, both at the undergraduate 
and graduate level is essential. We are experiencing growth in our 
agricultural enrollment and we feel that additional funds will be most 
helpful in our future program of development of the University in the 
State. 

We believe, and I recommend to you approval of the legislation, in 
bringing the cost factors up to the population growth and the cost-of- 
living growth. 

That isall I hav e tosay to you, and I thank you. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tracve of California. Which are the four institutions in Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mr. Cortey. Berkeley, Los Angeles, Davis and Riverside. 

Davis is primarily the agric ultural school at the moment, although 
Riverside is an experiment. station in agriculture. The largest num- 
ber of agricultural students are at Davis. 

Mr. TeacveE of California. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much again. 

Mr. Cortey. Thank you. 

The CuHatrman. We will next hear from President William E. Mor- 
gan, of Colorado State University. We are happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. MORGAN, PRESIDENT, COLORADO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, ours 
is the land-grant institution in the State of Colorado. 
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My name is William E. Morgan. I am president of Colorado State 
University, which is the land-grant institution in that State. I too 
wish to thank you and your committee for permitting me to appear 
in support of H.R. 10876 and H.R.10974, which would amend section 
99 of the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 by bringing the allocation of 
land-grant teaching funds from Federal sources up to the equivalent 
of effectiveness achieved in the year 1935, the date when the Congress 
last acted on this matter. 

Testimony previously given by my colleagues from other States 

has dealt with the basic reasons for urging your favorable considera- 
tion of this proposal. Beyond indicating my agreement with the line 
of reasoning followed in that testimony, I shall not reiterate the argu- 
ment already covered. Instead, I should like to emphasize one feature 
of these land- -grant institutions that is especially pertinent to the sub- 
ject of Federal assistance in financing the operation of the land-grant 
system. 
This distinctive feature is the extent to which these institutions 
fulfill national and regional educational needs, as contrasted with the 
State and local character of their management, their financing, and 
their operations. 

These are State institutions, and virtually all of their support comes 
from State sources. It is understandable that a State wishes to afford 
all its young people the opportunity for choice of collegiate level 
training embracing all specialized fields. If, however, a State is 
obliged to become self-sufficient in the full spectrum of advanced 
training, it could do so only at prohibitive cost even for the richer 
and more heavily populated States. But it is not so much the in- 
dividual State that would suffer from such a high-cost educational 
operation as would the Nation in its loss of manpower potential when 
some of its young people lack the opportunity to pursue training in 
an uncommon field. 

Between them, these land-grant institutions have developed high 
quality programs in a wide variety of fields; but at any one institution 
the areas of intensive specialization have been limited by local condi- 
tions, including restricted capabilities of finance and personnel. HA 
this process the land- grant system has been made strong, but only a 
the expense of a certain degree of academic isolation for the individ. 
ual States. This calls to the maximum possible extent for unhampered 
movement of people across State boundaries. Federal financial as- 
sistance has been available since 1890 to smooth out the interstate 
financial difficulties that are inherent in such a complex pattern of 
supply and demand for educational requirements. 

The institution I represent may be cited as an example of this prop- 
osition. We enroll 6,000 students. On our campus is located one of 
the three colleges of veterinary medicine found in the 11 Western 
States, one of the three colleges of forestry, one of two training pro- 
grams in occupational therapy, : and the only comprehensive gr aduate 
program in fluid mechanics. Of the 6,000 students, 27 percent come 
from out of the State. All but one of the States are represented in 
the student body, as are 22 foreign countries. 

These out-of-State students pay an extra tuition, but the amount 
of such tuition falls far short of the cost of instruction. 

Mr. Poaae. How much is it? 

Mr. Moran. The tuition fee is $510, paid by out-of-State students. 
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Mr. Poace. How about those within the State ? 

Mr. Morgan. The in-State is $210. 

Mr. Dixon. Your cost per student is much more than $500 4 

Mr. Morean. Yes,sir. And I get to that in a moment. 

More specifically, in the school year just ending, out-of-State 
tuition paid by a student on our campus covered only 57 na of 
the average cost of his instruction, not counting capital facility 
charges. Tf this analysis were applied to the eraduate level where 
out- of- State enrollments are unusu: ally heavy and where student costs 
invariably are the highest on the campus, the margin of difference 
would, of course, be greater still. 

I realize that we are dealing with a philosophical subject. here, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The difference between cost to the student and cost to the institu- 
tion represents, in a sense, the price paid by the institution for pro- 
moting free trade in ideas between the States and for encouraging 
high mobility among people engaged in the creative activity of in- 
struction and research. 

This is commonsense application to education of a principle 
fundamental to the development of national strength that it is 
threaded throughout the text of the Constitution of the United 
States. The principle finds expression in the constitutional provi- 
sions under which Congress itself regulates commerce between the 
States, under which the States are restrained from erecting barriers 
to trade or from entering into compacts with each other without. the 
consent of Congress, and under which the citizens of each State are 
entitled to the “privilege and immunities of citizens in the several 
States. 

Thus, the request before you is a request for partial support. of 
this self-evident contribution to national strength made by these land- 
grant institutions as they fulfill the role of regional training institu- 
tions without regard to State boundaries. 

Thank you, sir, for the opportunity to be here. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much. We are glad to have your 
statement. 

Mr. Suorr. Did I understand you to say that the college is the land- 
grant institution ? 

Mr. Cortey. That is right. 

Mr. Snort. Thank you. 

Mr. Dixon. I very much appreciated your line of reasoning which 
shows quite definitely the difference in aid in this situation and gen- 
eral Federal aid for the States. 

You have mentioned quite well that these land-grant institutions 
are regional, and that some of the States are sacrificing unduly for 
the regional benefit and for the national benefit, when they cannot 
afford it. 

Could you give us an idea of what percent of your budget was con- 
tributed by the Federal contribution in 1935 and what the percentage 
is today ? 

Mr. Cortry. The percentage borne by the Federal funds under the 
Bankhead-Jones Act, or, rather, under the Morrill Act of 1890, before 





the Bankhead-Jones Act fonda beeame available in 1935, was about | 


6 percent. 
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This past year our resident instruction operating budget at our in- 
stitution was about $4,200,000. The Federal funds av: ‘ailable under 
this legislation were $83,000, The figure would be, approximately, 
2 percent. 

Mr. Dixon. I was anxious to get the figures as to what these stu- 
dents do contribute. I know that you have the only veterinarian 
school in the intermountain territory. You also mentioned forestry. 
And you have a water resource laboratory, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Cortey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. Which serves the whole West. What other depart- 
ments, like those expensive departments, benefit the entire region ‘ 

Mr. Cortey. Our out-of-State regional enrollment tends to ‘be con- 
centrated in the « olleges of veterinary medicine, the college of forestry, 
the college of agriculture. It is lower in the college of home eco- 
nomics. 

Most of the students there come from within the State. And it is 
lower in the college of science and arts. But with the development 
of technology, Mr. Dixon—I want to call you President Dixon—a 
former colleague in this region—the colleges of science and or arts 
have tended to supply much of the technical traiming that just a 
generation ago was found, say, in the college of agriculture. 

Let me illustrate it with one ex: imple. In the last 25 years a great 
deal that, we did not know before has been found out about. the basic 
explanation of nutrition, animal nutrition and plant nutrition, too. 

The people who have done much of this work have been biochemists. 
It is not. unusual now to find members of animal husbandry depart- 
ments on these land-grant institutions whose training was not in ani- 
mal husbandry, but whose training came out of biochemistry. As a 
matter of fact, on our own campus the head of our department of 
animal husbandry is a biochemist. He is an expert in animal nutri- 
tion. 

It is the technological development in these sciences that has handed 
to obliterate these departmental lines that formerly were so clearly 
drawn to differentiate a college of agriculture from a college of en- 
gineering, let ussay. Now we find that the university is not,as I guess 
it is, as has been demonstrated in the research laboratories, that de- 
partmental lines mean much less than they did even when you were 
at Utah State, Dr. Dixon. This rapid development has been in the 
last decade which has tended to accelerate this development. 

Mr. Dixon. That is why it would be difficult, I guess, to go on the 
basis of full time students—you could not segregate the students in 
the mechanical arts and agriculture from the students in the other 
courses. 

Mr. Cortey. The distinction as to the major courses of studies that 
the students are taking become less pertinent. For example, graduates 
from our department of physics, mechanical engineering, chemistry 
and mathematics, just to pick out four, find their life’s work in the 
field of agriculture and supporting industry and research that con- 
tributes to the economic development that just a gener ation ago we 
described as agriculture. But now it is all mixed up. It is together. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, I think that the West, certainly owes a 
great debt of gratitude to Colorado State University. 

Mr. Cortey. Thank you. 
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Mr. Dixon. For the pioneering work it has done for the economy of 
the Nation. And I want to thank you, President Morgan. 

Mr. Poage. I think that I understand what you are saying about 
the breakdown of the sharp lines which formerly held. I think J 
understand that. 

You explained that very well. And any money that comes in by way 
of this legislation is going to actually be used pretty generally and | 1s 
going to “have the effect of subsidizing students who graduate jn 
ee as well as those who gradua ate in animal husbandry, 

Mr. Cortry. To a limited extent, yes, sir, but it does go to the 
institution that the State has design: ited as the land-grant institution, 

Mr. Poacr. You give degrees in history and in English and in social 
sclences—you give degrees « on practically everything at the University 
of California. 

Mr. Cortey. There are some fields where we do not, but in many 
areas yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Poace. And this money would not simply be used for agricul- 
ture and engineering, would it? 

Mr. Cortry. The language of the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 is 
the guideline on this, sir. And this is a quotation from the act of 1890, 
the original act, and it says: 

That the appropriation is to be applied only to instruction in agriculture, the 
mechanic arts, the English language, and the various branches of mathematical, 
physical, natural and economic science with special reference to their application 
in the industries and to the facilities for such construction. 

Mr. Poace. You mentioned history—what does history mean to you 
in this context ? 

Mr. Cortey. What this means to me is that these institutions, 
created under the act of 1862 were for primarily a vocational objec tive. 
They were to train people to make a living, but at the same time they 
were suppose to be educated. That clearly is in the basic legislation 
signed by Mr. Lincoln in 1862. 

I think Will Rogers expressed it in one short sentence better than 
I can with a whole page of words when he said that: 

“Education is a fine thing and every college graduate ought to have 
one.” 

The student who graduates in agriculture and whose surroundings 
are so limited that he cannot brush up against English literature or 
even Shakespeare and use it and philosophy and economics and soci- 
ology, he may not be as well educated as he might have been had those 
courses been available to him. This is not to say that the major see- 
tors of instruction in these technical areas are watered down by feed- 
ing in and diverting these students’ attention in the areas that are not 
close ly associated with his technical field, but every college faculty that 
I know of strives to find room in the curriculum for the technical 
courses that march of science requires them to have, and yet they 
want to save some space for some of the liberal education. 

a is the language, by the way, of the original land grant act. 

, really, this black and white distinction that we need to make for 
some purposes in describing colleges of agriculture as contrasted with 
another type of college these black and white distinctions melt into 
grays in between. 
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The important thing is to develop on a campus an institution that 
shall provide in great depth the type of training and these technical 
fields require that are prescribed in this basic legislation and at the 
same time offer the environment of these other courses. 

Mr. Poage. I do not find any fault with that type of education at 
all. Unfortunately, I never attended a land grant college. I think 
I understand the importance of liberal arts, but from the standpoint 
of maintaining this type of Federal aid we will have to confine it, 
or rather restrict it, or we will have to accept the philosophy of the 
Federal Government taking over our educational] institutions. 

Mr. Cortey. Mr. Poage, I would say that this legislation, the basic 
structure of it is already defined in the Bankhead-Jones Act and in 
the earlier act, and limits the support to particular institutions. 

Mr. Poace. And we do it on the theory that these particular insti- 
tutions are contributing in some particular way to the United States 
of America’s posterity and well-being as distinguished from the State 
of Colorado and the State of Texas. 

Mr. Cortey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. And even in 1862, I think it was pretty well evident 
that the sponsors of this legislation recognized that they could not 
get enough support to pass it unless they moved it out under the cover 
of the flag and the uniform. And that is what they did. 

I am not criticizing that. I think that it was a good thing. But 
they put the uniform on the boy they were going to subsidize. 

Mr. Cortry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. They, probably did it, just exactly like we do when we 
pass legislation today, because they had to do it to pass it. They knew 
that they could not pass a bill to simply subsidize all college education. 
Is that not the reason that they did it? 

Mr. Cortey. I have read the history of this legislation, Mr. Poage, 
only recently. And this is the story that I get. This philosophy of 
support of an educational institution, none of which existed back there 
in the early 19th century, that would afford the opportunity for a 
higher education to the sons and daughters of the people who gen- 
erally had no such opportunity. : 

This philosophy found expression in legislation that passed the 
Congress in 1858 and was vetoed by President Buchanan in a very 
sharply worded veto. It was passed again in 1862. I really think 
that the military feature incorporated in it was truly secondary. 

Mr. Poacer. I think it is secondary, too. I think it was put in there 
in order to pass it. I think it is quite clear that they could not pass it 
without it. 

Mr. Cortey. Was it in the 1858 act? 

Mr. Tuacxrey. No. 

Mr. Poage. It was vetoed, though, was it not ? 

Mr. Cortey. Not on the basis of the military feature. The pattern, 
the time of the day, in which this act was passed, in 1862 were that 
the Civil War was underway. Here was a proposal to set aside 30,000 
acres out of the public domain for each Member of the Congress for 
each of these States, if they would establish a college and use this land 
as part of their permanent endowment. That was the philosophy of 
the thing, let us take this western public domain and endow it to the 
creation of colleges of a particular kind. 
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All of the States, by the way, except Texas, which retained its own 
lands, obtained Federal lands out of the public domain for this pur. 
pose. I mean no censure of Texas. It is my native State. Asa matter 
of fact, I graduated from Texas A. & M. at the same time that you 
were at the University of Texas. So I feel very strongly the Texas 
history in connection with this. 

All of the rest of the States, however, obtained their land under this 
grant of 30,000 acres for each Member of Congress and then they 
were permitted to sell the land, as most of the States back Kast did, 
because they had no opportunity to manage it, or if they were West- 
ern States, as we were, they sold part of “the land and kept part of 
the land. 

In the case of Colorado 90,000 acres in the public domain were 
originally granted to the State, and some 60,000 acres were sold and 
30,000 acres still remain in our land grant as land in our State. 

So our income out of the original endowment in our State comes in 
part from bonds bought with the investment from the funds realized 
when the land was sold, and part comes from grazing rentals and an 
oceasional mineral lease. 

The total income from that original allotment in our State is about 
$22,000 a year. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am a bit puzzled as to the trend toward changing 
the names of agricultural colleges. Most of them, I think, started 
out as agricultural colleges to teach agriculture and mechanical arts. 
Now they all want to become universities. 

Mr. Cortey. I should, certainly, respond to that in terms of our own 
situation, because this is one I know. And since we are a State that 
went through this exercise, I should like to respond to the statement. 

In our institution about 18 percent of its graduates came from 
the College of Agriculture. This was true even during the time of 
World War I. 

As we have moved into the 1960's, the proportion of our graduates 
now coming out of the College of Agriculture is about 14 or 15 percent, 
that is to say, many of our graduates who 20 years ago would have 
graduated with a degree in agriculture, now are going into the same 
vocation that they would have gone into 20 years ago, but they are 
majoring in ¢ hemistry, to use the example that I made a moment ago— 
they inte end to go into the livestock feed supply business. Their degree 
could just as well have been labeled “animal husbandry,” but their 
major emphasis was in nutrition, so that they took their degree in bio- 
chemistry, let us say. 

There has been this widespread change in the technology of agricul- 
ture and of engineering and of the other sciences that has been ac- 
celerated very rapidly in the last 20 years. And thus our graduates 
who in the modern scene leave the campus and travel all over the 
world, that is, today, just a generation ago, most of them left the 
campus and settled down within a few hundred miles of the campus 
in the State or in the immediate vicinity, where the name of our insti- 
tution was well known. But when you come back East or go overseas 
the name of our institution which was the College of Agric oulture and 
Mechanical Arts, was a misnomer for some 80 percent of the graduates. 

This change was made to reflect the true nature of the institution. 
Its basic purpose has not changed through the years at all. 
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Whether this is the experience in other States, I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Horven. And by the same token, when you have more than one 
State institution you have quite a different situation. 

Mr. Cortey. There has been no invasion of that kind. 

Mr. Hoeven. I object to one institution infringing on the rights and 
prerogatives of another institution. 

Mr. © ORLEY. This has not been the case at our State university, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no further questions, we thank you. 

Mr. Prrnte. I have just one question. I want to make the ob- 
servation that there was one feature in which the original respon- 
sibility of the land-grant college has been very effec tively discharged, 
and that was to conduct milita ary training, and is it not a fact that 
through that system the Armed Forces received a major officer supply, 
so that you have had the responsibility in the leadership of educating 
them ¢ 

Mr. Cortey. Yes, sir. The Department of Defense figures, which 
I cannot quote from memory show that in the officer corps of World 
War II very large numbers came from these institutions. 

Mr. Pirnre. And you are continuously feeding into the Reserves, 
are you not, a substantial number of Reserve officers? 

Mr. Cortey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prente. That is, from your institution and from the land-grant 
colleges as a whole ? 

Mr. Cortey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Prente. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you again. 

We will now hear from Dr. Louis A. Pardue, vice president and 
dean of the Graduate School, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

Mr. McIntire. Before Dr. Pardue begins, may I state for the rec- 
ord that I have received a communication from Dr. Lloyd Elliott, 
president of the University of Maine, land-grant college, in support of 
this legislation. 

The Cuamman. Yes, sir. We are very glad to have that informa- 
tion for the record. ° 

Mr. Grant. And along that line, Mr. Chairman, may I state that 
[ have received a communication from Dr. Ralph Draughon, presi- 
dent of Auburn University, the land-grant college in Alabama, in 
support of this legislation ? 

Mr. Breepine. I would like to ask permission to insert into the 
record a letter from Dr. McCain of Kansas State University at Man- 
hattan, Kans. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The letter follows:) 

KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 
Manhattan, Kans., May 27, 1960. 


Hon. J. FLoyp BREEDING, 
U.S. Congress, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Breepine: I heartily support H.R. 10876 and H.R. 10974 which are 
designed to bring the allocation of land-grant teaching funds from Federal 
sources up to their equivalent of effectiveness in 1935, the last time an adjustment 
was made. 

As you know, passage of this legislation has been recommended unanimously 
by the Senate of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
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Universities to compensate the land-grant institutions for inflation and population 
growth which they have experienced during the past 25 years. 

I enthusiastically endorse the statement by Dr. John T. Caldwell, chairman 
of the Land-Grant Association Legislative Committee, in his communication of 
February 23, 1960 to Hon. Harold Cooley, charman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 


I greatly appreciate your support of this legislation in behalf of Kansas State 
University and the other land-grant institutions as well. 
Sincerely yours, 


JAMES A. MCCAIN, President. 
The Coamman. You may proceed, Mr. Pardue. 


STATEMENT OF DR. LOUIS A. PARDUE, VICE PRESIDENT AND DEAN 
OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI. 
TUTE, BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Dr. Parpur. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Louis A. Pardue, and I am vice president of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute at Blacksburg, Va. 

I appreciate this opportunity to make a brief statement. 

My institution is a member of the land-grant system, and, ad- 
mittedly, would be one of the beneficiaries of these bills under con- 
sideration, but I feel that the bills have so much justification that 
those of us who receive direct support from them may give advocacy 
to them without being motivated entirely by self- interest. In fact, 
their merit places them in obligation to point out their need and 
fairness. 

We share the convictions of Chancellor Caldwell, which he so 
ably presented to the committee, but will not take your time to re- 
state them. They have been so ‘well stated that I am sure that the 
committee is aware of their cogency. 

Perhaps it would add something to the reasons why these bills are 
necessary now and are, in fact, overdue, if I would give a few facts 
about our institution. 

During the first 5 years of the Bankhead-Jones Act, starting in 
1935, we received, approximately, 4 percent of our instructional 
budget from the act. During the last 5 years, we have received less 
than 114 percent. 

So the effect of the act has diminished considerably. 

During the interval, between the early years of it and the later 
years, our enrollment has increased from just under 2,000 to over 5,000, 
and the support for students has decreased from about $12 a year to 
nearly one-half this figure. 

If the bills pres sently before Congress should fail of passage, the 
deterioration of Federal support of instruction—and we believe this 
is an obligation of the Federal Government to the land-grant institu- 
tions—this deterioration will increase markedly because our gross 
curve in enrollment and overall instructional budget is rising sharply 
from 5 to 10 percent a year. 

I might point out that our graduate work and research work are 
growing at an even higher rate. 

Our graduate enrollment has gone up by a factor of 4 in the interval 
between 1935 and to date. There is a shift, too, to the more expensive 
instruction. Our classes now are nearly equal. There was a time when 
the freshman class, the least expensive class, was much larger, but 
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our senior classes are about as large as our freshman class, and our 
graduate enrollment has added to our senior enrollment. 

This combination is larger than our freshman enrollment; our 
sophomore class, a relatively inexpensive class, is the smallest class 
we have in the institution. 

A thoroughly constant Bankhead-Jones support would make it 
necessary for our other sources of support to increase their contribu- 
tions. ‘This could only be justified if support is less appropriate now 
than it was in 1935. 

We respectfully suggest that this situation is by no means true. 

Thank you for letting me make this statement. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Did you want to say something, Mr. Thackrey ? 

Mr. Tuackrey. I believe at the last meeting of the committee you 
requested a table showing present allocation of the bills, that is, under 
the two tables. 

The CuatrMan. Please give it to the reporter for inclusion in the 
record at this point. 

(The material requested previously and referred to above follows :) 


PRESENT 


Federal annual appropriations’ for instruction at land-grant colleges and 
universities 











State Variable | Total = ‘|| State Variable Total 
grants | grants | | grants grants 
| 

SOS ©... ncdwetechiiae | $30,541.43 | $100, 541.43 || Nebraska_..........-- $13, 222. 20 $83, 222. 20 
DL... cussrobnenhha | 1,283. 24 71, 283. 24 || Nevada. -............ 1, 596. 86 71, 596. 86 
SEIN... cctisbsscsn«.| | TAtecae 77, 477. 26 || New Hampshire.___- 5, 319. 18 75, 319. 18 
EN ES eae | 19,047.71 89, 047.71 || New Jersey_........-- 48, 233. 27 118, 233. 27 
0 Ea | 105, 599. 47 175, 599.47 || New Mexico.......... 6, 794. 96 76, 794. 96 
RE Ee ae | 13,218. 00 83, 218.00 || New York. ...-.-..-- 147, 933. 81 217, 933. 81 
Connecticut.............} 20,022.98 | 90, 022.98 || North Carolina 2 é 40, 518. 47 110, 518. 47 
Delaware 2 3, 172. 96 | 73, 172. 96 || North Dakota_____-_-__| 6, 180, 98 76, 180. 98 


Ste cgatvctasdt 79, 269. 02 


149, 269. 02 
92, 278. 07 


| 
Florida ?..............| 27,644. 26 | 7’ 644.26 || Ohio 
} 


Georgia 2__._....-- 34, 360. 28 104, 360. 28 || Oklahoma 2#___.__.__- 22, 278. 07 














| 


Hawaii-- Undkbeccen|) | Qeemee 74, 985. 53 || Oregon. _._......-.... 15, 175. 65 85, 175. 65 
A c. .c otigedibienshinh | §, 871.76 75, 871. 76 || Pennsylvania_._.._.-- 104, 719. 55 174, 719. 55 
NS oc | 86,905. 51 | 156, 905. 51 ee ee Si oA oi cincssiieenn 50, 000. 00 
Indiana ..---| 39,244. 59 109, 244. 59 || Rhode Island__._..._- | 7, 899. 30 77, 899. 30 
Iowa Kctetebkael ‘aero: 96, 145.67 |; South Carolina 2_____- 21, 117. 7 91, 117. 72 
Kansas bis ----| 19, 005. 70 89, 005.70 || South Dakota--_._--- 6, 511. 20 76, 511. 20 
Kentucky ?........-- 29, 374. 97 | 99, 374.97 || Temmessee 2___.._..._- 32, 835. 48 102, 835. 48 
Louisiana ? ‘ 26, 768. 55 OG, 7ecGS |i "DOMNEF. .... un udce 76, 920. 54 146, 920. 54 
Maine es 9, 115. 06 7a se 06 1) Teen... ss 6, 871. 52 76, 871. 52 
Maryland 2___- § 23, 371. 85 93, 371.85 || Vermont. ---..-...--- 3, 768. 09 73, 768. 09 
Massachusetts... - -- 46, 788. 72 | 116, 788. 72 || Virginia ?__.........- 33, 104. 43 103, 104. 43 
Michigan ; ..-| 63, 559. 50 | 133, 559. 50 || Washington -_._...--- 23, 730. 58 93, 730. 58 
Minnesota___- 5 29, 750. 80 | 99, 750.80 || West Virginia ?___.._- 20, 005. 74 90, 005. 74 
Mississippi 2 cei oe 21, 735. 06 | 91, 735. 06 i ae 34, 260. 50 104, 260. 50 
Missouri ?____- ‘aie 39, 448. 37 | 109, 448.37 ||} Wyoming. ---..-...-.- | 2, 898. 08 72, 898. 08 
Montana_. Gataten 5, 895. 57 | 75, 895. 57 || ——_—_—_—— - 
Total...........| 1,501, 500.00 | 5, 051, 500. 00 
| 


' 





! Uniform grants to each State, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico from 2d Morrill Act, 1890 ($25,000); 
Nelson amendment, 1907 ($25,000); and uniform grants to each State, Alaska, and Hawaii from Bankhead- 
Jones Act, 1935, as amended June 1952 ($20,000); total for each, $70,000. 

2 The Negro land-grant college in this State receives a stipulated proportion of funds. 

§ Puerto Rico does not participate in appropriations authorized by the Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 
1935, as amended June 1952. 


Note.—Variable grants from Bankhead-Jones Act as amended June 1952, as indicated in this tabulation 
being a distribution of $1,501,500 on basis of population, 1950. 

The 2d Morrill Act and the Nelson amendment make continuing appropriations. The Bankhead- 
Jones Act authorizes appropriations; the appropriations are made annually by the Congress. 
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PROPOSED 


Allotment of funds to States and territories for land-grant colleges and uni. 
versities (colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts)—In accordance with 
provisions of H.R. 10876 (Representative Cooley), Mar. 3, 1960 




















| | a 
| Bankhead-Jones funds 
a 
j | | | 7 
| Morrill- | | Variable 
State or territory Total Nelson | | Variable grants 
| | funds! Total | Uniform grants 2 (on basis 
| grants | (1950 eensus) of 1958 
| census 
| estimates) 
[— Ss ee 
Total. .----------| $14, 500,000.00 |$2, 550,000 | $11, 950,000. 00’ |$7,650, 000 |$4, 300,000.00 | $4,300,000 
— ee SoeTe o - ae ea - ames a 
Alabama 3. -...-.....-.- | 286, 198. 67 50, 000 | 236,198.67 | 150,000 86, 198, 67 78, 690 
Ese seetso3e 203, 621. 75 | 50, 000 | 153, 621.75 150, 000 3, 621.75 | 3,870 
Arizona. ---- owed 221, 103. 47 50, 000 171, 103. 47 150, 000 21, 103. 47 | 26, 230 
Arkansas 3_____..__-- 253,759.35 | 50,000 | 203, 759. 35 150, 000 53, 759. 35 43, 430 
California-.-....-.-- 498, 038. 83 | 50, 000 | 448,038.83 | 150,000 298, 038. 83 348, 300 
ID ae sche an! 237,305.84 | 50,000 | 187, 305. 84 150, 000 37, 305. 84 | 40, 780 
Connecticut - - --.-.----| 256, 511. 88 50,000 | 206,511.88 | 150,000 56, 511. 88 55, 600 
Delaware 3_____.-- | 208, 955.19 | 50, 000 | 158,955.19 | 150,000 8, 955. 19 10, 750 
Pasrede %........-- : 278, 021. 83 | 50, 000 | 228,021.83 | 180,000 | 78, 021. 83 110, 940 
Georgia 3___-- Sacidkcal 296, 976. 80 | 50,000 | 246, 976. 80 150, 000 | 96, 976. 80 92, 880 
SEE ntdden teeta 214, 070. 93 50, 000 | 164,070.93 | 150,000 14, 070.93 | 13, 860 
Idaho--_--- ; 216, 572. 17 50, 000 | 166, 572.17 | 150, 000 | 16, 572.17 | 16, 000 
Tlinois__------ ; 445, 277. 92 50, 000 | 395, 277. 92 150, 000 245, 277. 92 249, 400 
Indiana--.---- : 310, 762. 03 50, 000 260, 762. 03 150, 000 110, 762. 03 | 113, 950 
Iowa os : 273, 792. 28 50, 000 | 223,792.28 | 150,000 73, 792. 28 | 68, 500 
Kansas _ - --- 253, 640. 76 50, 000 | 203, 640. 76 150, 000 53, 640. 76 51, 600 
Kentucky 3_- 906. 48 50, 000 2 150, 000 82, 906. 48 76, 110 
Louisiana 3__ _- 5, 550. 27 50, 000 | 150, 000 75, 550. 27 | 76, 970 
Maine _--- ; , 725. 90 | 50, 000 | 150, 000 25, 725. 90 | 23, 220 
Maryland 3____-_.-- | 35, 963. 59 | 50, 000 150, 000 65, 963. 59 | 72, 670 
Massachusetts 3 oe 332, 054. 21 50, 000 150, 000 132, 054. 21 120, 400 
I cs enhance 379, 387. 27 50, 000 | 150, 000 179, 387. 27 | 193, 500 
Minnesota.........----| 283, 967. 22 50, 000 | 150, 000 83, 967. 22 | 81, 700 
Mississippi 3_....------ 261, 343. 97 50, 000 150, 000 61, 343. 97 | 53, 750 
Missouri *_-.----- ox 311, 337. 17 50, 000 150, 000 111, 337. 17 103, 200 
Montana- - --- os 216, 639. 37 50, 000 | 150, 000 16, 639. 37 | 16, 770 
eae 237, 317. 70 50, 000 | 150,000 37, 317. 70 | 35, 660 
pevweas.........44 vomini 204, 506. 89 | 50, 000 | 150,000 4, 506. 89 | 6, 450 
New Hampshire_------ 215, 012. 61 50, 000 | 150, 000 15, 012. 61 14, 190 
New Jersey--.--------- 336, 131. 25 50, 000 | 150, 000 136, 131. 25 | 144, 050 
New Mexico..----.--- 219, 177. 77 50, 000 | | 150, 000 | 18, 050 
emnrene  .scks.... 617, 521. 26 | 50,000 | j 150, 000 -26 | 408, 500 
North Carolina 3___-__- 314, 357. 36 | 50, 000 150, 000 7.36 | 110, 080 
North Dakota. ----- 217, 90 | 50, 000 150, 000 90 | 16, 000 
Ohio SL ee 423, 725. 06 50, 000 | 150, 000 223, 725. 06 | 238, 650 
Oklahoma #__._--...-- 262, 876. 56 | 50, 000 150, 000 62, 876. 56 | 55, 470 
Oregon - -- ' : 242, .02 | 50, 000 150, 000 42, 831. 02 | 43, 430 
Pennsylvania. ----- 495, 555. 39 50, 000 150, 000 295, 555. 39 | 281, 220 
Puerto Rico__----- 262, 238. 94 50, 000 150, 000 62, 238. 94 55, 900 
Rhode Island_---_---- 222, 294. 61 50, 000 150, 000 22, 294. 61 | 20, 640 
South Carolina 4_._-_-- 259, 601. 64 50, 000 150, 000 | 59, 601. 64 58, 480 
South Dakota- ----- i 218, 376. 89 50, 000 150, 000 18, 376. 89 16, 500 
Tennessee 3_____..---- 292, 673. 26 50, 000 150, 000 92, 673. 26 | 86, 430 
Texas 3__..- a : 417, 096. 81 50, 000 ; 150, 000 217, 096. 81 230, 050 
“ 219, 393. 85 50, 000 169, 393. 85 150, 000 | 19, 393. 85 | 21, 070 
Vermont_-_-_-- bo 210, 634. 89 50, 000 160, 634. 89 150, 000 | 10, 634. 89 9, 030 
Virginia #__- 293, 432. 33 | 50, 000 243, 432. 33 150, 000 | 93, 432, 33 93, 500 
Washington _--- , 266, 976. 02 50, 000 216, 976. 02 150, 000 66, 976. 02 64, 500 
West Virginia_-- 256, 463. 26 50, 000 206, 463. 26 150, 000 | 56, 463. 26 49, 45) 
Wisconsin a 296, 695. 18 50, 000 246, 695. 18 150, 000 | 96, 695. 18 98, 900 
W yoming sisicnants : 208, 179. 40 50, 000 158, 179. 40 150, 000 | 8, 179. 40 | 7, 740 


1 Not amended by H.R. 10876. 

2 Based on “U.S. Census of Population: 1950,”’ “In the proportion to which the total population of each 
State and Puerto Rico bears to the total population of all the States and Puerto Rico, as determined by the 
last decennial census.”’ 

3 2 land-grant institutions in this State receive a stipulated proportion of the funds allotted. 


Norte.—Totals in col. 1 are based on allocation of variable grants based on 1950 census. They are reallo- 
cated decennially on the basis of the census. For nearest available approximation to 1960 census (based on 
1958 estimates), figures in col. 6 should be substituted for those in col. 5, and grand totals corrected. 


The Cuatrman. Is Dr. Elting present ¢ 
Do you desire to make a statement, Dr. Elting? 
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Dr. Exrrnc. Mr. Chairman, you earlier today received a report 
from the Department of Agriculture transmitted by our Assistant 


ou Secretary, Mr. Peterson. 
We have no further prepared statement unless there are questions. 

ni Other than that I have no further testimony to offer. 
The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. 

—~ The committee stands adjourned. 

rlable (Whereupon, at 11: 40 a.m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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